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Bee Trees 


By Roland T. Heacock 


Staffordville, Connecticut 


The discovery of a bee trée is an 
event of highest importance to the 
true nature lover. What a thrill to 
see a small stream of flying insects 
high up among the leaves passing in 
and out of a small knot hole! Only 
one who loves the bees can quite 
sense the excitement of such a dis- 
covery. It may have been by chance 
that the discovery was made; if so, 
so much the better for your ecstacy 
of pleasure. The sudden and unex- 
pected sight of wild honey bees go- 
ing in and out of their home is a 
sight to be long remembered. It is 
as if nature had drawn back a cur- 
tain and let you have a peek at one 
of her mysteries. 

Usually the bee tree is hard to 
find. The bees seem to have chosen 
the tree not only because it had a 
hollow suitable for combs but be- 
cause it was hidden amid a clump of 
kindred trees that intercepted their 
flight and thus made their wild 
home more difficult to find. Often I 
have followed the line of their flight 
and been certain that a particular 
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never-forgotten thrill of finding a 


The 
bee tree in the heart of the woods.—Photo 


by W. P. Kinard, Louisville, Miss. 


clump of trees contained the one I 
was looking for, only to have to 
give up the chase at nightfall, per- 
haps never to return and locate it. 
The bees seem to know that in the 
dense woods there is safety. How 
frequently even the domestic Ital- 











ian bees will wing their way in a 
swarm toward the woods, as if some 
age-old instinct warned them of the 
true direction they must take to es- 
cape the thralldom of man. 

There is no certain place where 
one may look for the entrance hole. 
It may be high up among the 
branches or it may be close to the 
ground, so low that you could reach 
it with your hand. If the entrance 
is low it is very difficult indeed to 
find unless you pass within a few 
feet of the tree, as the shadows pre- 
vent one from seeing the line of 
their flight. Once I found such a 
swarm in an old dead chestnut tree 
at the very edge of the woods. The 
bees seemed to have forgotten the 
law of safetv for the hole was a 
large one and easily seen not over 
five feet from the ground. On the 
other hand I have seen their en- 
trances high up on the trunk of a 
tree, and in at least one case on the 
great outstretched arm of a live oak 
which apparently had a hollow in 
one branch. 

But I was talking about wild hon- 
ey. How good is the taste of the 
wild sweet, stolen first by the bees 
and then later by the bee man who 
has robbed them of their hard-earn- 
ed fruits! And while I am enjoying 
the rich and mellow flavor, a rare 
blend perhaps of clover, basswood. 
and raspberry, I have no compas- 
sion on the insects whose labors af- 
ford me my treat. I am become a 
cave man, stark and cruel; these are 
wild beasts whose food I need; 
what care I about their stings; down 
with the tree and out with the 
sweet. It is a strange thing, this 
instinct of cold-blooded robbery and 
murder. In normal times I am meek 
and peacable, I will not even step 
on a crawling bee, dusty and dying 
at my feet on the grass. But now 
that I am a bee hunter and have 
found the tree I become a rapacious 
thief, merciless, intent only on rob- 
bery and murder. It is true that 
the game is a two-way one. Neither 
do the bees have any compassion 
on me. They get in my clothes 
crawl up my legs, and sometimes 
even get under my veil, stinging me 
mercilessly. I drop down the tree, 
run back a few feet to fight them 
off, then return to the fray wound- 
ed and aching to finish the task. 


Quickly I split open the tree with 
an axe and lay bare their sacred 
treasures. While they madly and 
wildly fly about I puff great clouds 
of smoke among them, confusing 
them badly. But they are fearless. 
They attack the smoker and some 
of them go straight down the nozzle 
to their destruction. 


In the end I win the battle. Per- 
haps I find the queen and save the 
colony. Perhaps the colony is a 
weak one and not wortb bothering 
with. If I am lucky and have found 
any combs of honey I cut them out 
quickly and, putting them in a pail, 
lower it to the ground, then speed- 
ily carry it away. At a safe distance 
I sit down, pick out the stings, and 
begin eating the honey. How good 
it tastes! Here is food for angels 
and why they do not live on it I 
do not know. 

Bee hunting calls for a technique 
of its own, and depends for its suc- 
cess upon knowledge of the habits 
of the honey bee. A bee, as is well 
known to beemen, will pounce eag- 
erly upon a bit of honey and carry 
it straightway to her hive. When 
she enters the hive she communi- 
cates an excitement to her sisters 
that she never does communicate 
by the possession of a sac filled with 
mere nectar. She might return a 
dozen times a day with nectar and 
never arouse the colony*, but let 
her return just once with a stomach 
full of honey and her sisters begin 
to get excited. Straightway they 
follow her out of the hive to learn 
where she found the supply. This 
trait, known to beekeepers, is used 
by them to aid in tracking down 
the location of a bee tree. The bee 
hunter takes a small piece of honey- 
comb and places it in a box about 
the size of a cigar box. Comb is 
better than loose honey as it pre- 
vents the bees from getting stuck up 
and unable to fly. The top of the 
box has a sliding glass cover easily 
removed. Now he goes to a flower 
and searches until he finds a honey 
bee. Quickly the hunter brushes 
the bee down into the box and 
closes the glass top, covering the 
whole box with a cloth to darken it 


*When bees find a fresh source of nec- 
tar they do what is called the nectar dance 
after they return to the hive in order to 
communicate to the other bees the news 
of their discovery.—Ed. 
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for a moment or two until the bee 
has quieted down. Then he slowly 
removes the cloth and looks through 
the glass at the bee. Usually the 
bee will be seen to be eagerly tak- 
ing the honey. The glass top is now 
removed and the hunter watches as 
the bee slowly spirals upward. De- 
liberately the bee flies in ever-wid- 
ening circles around the box, mark- 
ing the site of it until she is abso- 
lutely sure of its location. I have 
often found it an aid to place the 
box on the top of a stump or a large 
stone so as to make it more con- 
spicuous for the returning bees. In 
a short time, perhaps three min- 
utes, the bee will return. Soon she 
is accompanied by several of her 
sisters and in a short time the box 
will be filled with bees. The hunt- 
ter now watches to see the direction 
of flight and then, closing up the 
box while it is filled with bees, he 
moves along the line of flight near- 
er to the tree. Again he releases 
the bees and watches as before, not- 
ing if any change in the line of 
flight has taken place. In this man- 
ner a good hunter is soon able to lo- 
cate the approximate direction of a 
tree, and shortly will have discover- 
ed it if certain factors such as light 
and rough terrain do not prevent 
him. 

The hunter who at last discovers 
a bee tree after a long and protract- 
ed search experiences a thrill of 
pleasure which more than rewards 
him for the effort. Many times I 
have found bee trees and then either 


Many Australian beekeepers are 
on the move a large part of their 
lives following the honey flow of 
native flowering trees. Their meth- 
ods are well illustrated in a 16 mm 
sound motion picture entitled ‘“Bee- 
keeping on the Move’’, produced by 
the Australian Government Depart- 
ment of Information. Frequentlv 
the bee men move from one stand to 
another as far away as one hundred 
miles. 

The yearly production of honey 
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because the tree was too large or 
because I could not get permission 
to cut it, have left it untouched. Usu- 
ally I would pacify my conscience 
by remarking to myself that the 
tree looked as if it did not have a 
very big swarm in it anyhow. Once 
I worked for days to locate a swarm 
and at last when I found it in an old 
hollow hickory nut tree I decided 
that the knot hole looked too tough 
to pay for the effort. So I merely 
enjoyed watching them go in and 
out, without their knowing that I 
had found the secret of their home. 

Not always are these wood bees 
blacks. If the woods are located 
near a fair-sized apiary it is more 
than probable that the swarm is 
comprised of hardy hybrids, a cross 
between the golden colored Italian 
and the pure blacks. Sometimes 
one may even find a colony which 
has surprisingly light color and at 
the same time are very gentle. 

Some years ago I found such a 
colony in a dead pine tree. The 
tree had been dead for years and 
was so old and hollow that it was 
easily pushed over. When it fell 
and I inspected the bees I found 
them of a light color and exceeding- 
ly gentle. So I merely set a hive 
body with a few combs of bees and 
brood above them, used a little 
smoke until the queen and _ bees 
moved up, then carried them home. 
The queen proved to be one of the 
best I ever owned and her offspring 
could be handled easily without a 
veil. 


Australian Beekeepers Follow the Honey Trail 


in Australia is about 25,000,000 
pounds and the most of it is obtain- 
ed from tree blossoms, not from 
field or garden flowers. Eucalyptus 
trees bloom during a great part of 
the spring, summer, and fall, and 
the Yellow Box (Eucalyptus Melli- 
dora) yields best results. The film 
shows how the beekeepers live and 
work, and it is available from the 
Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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Comparative Toxicity of Various Insecticides to the Honeybee 
By George D. Butler, Jr., and Frank R. Shaw 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 


With the development of many 
new insecticides it is desirable that 
their effect upon beneficial insects, 
such as honey bees, be determined 
in order that certain materials can 
be avoided or at least used with pre- 
cautions if they are found to be 
highly toxic. Shaw (1941) present- 
ed a review of bee poisoning up to 
1941 but since then many new in- 
secticide materials have been de- 
veloped. Eide (1947) gave results 
of some extensive laboratory tests 
but there is very little other infor- 
mation in the literature on the ef- 
fect of the newer insecticides. In 
the present investigation based on 
preliminary testing, a comparison 
is made between materials and be- 
tween different concentrations of 
materials on their effect on the hon- 


ey bee (Apis mellifera, L.) as to 
mortality and knockdown. 
Method: 

Tests were carried out in three 
groups and sprayings for these 


tests were made on October 17, 24, 
and November 1. The bees were 
beginning to form a winter cluster 
at the time of the last experiments. 
Frames were removed from the hive 
bodies and from 100 to 200 bees 
were shaken or brushed off the 
frames into a large pan where they 
were shaken into a ball. The mass 


hand-operated spray gun using a 
uniform number of strokes. At in- 
tervals during the spraying the bees 
were shaken up in an attempt to 
get a uniform covering on all the 
bees. After the treatment, the bees 
were placed in wooden cages with 
screen wire tops. 

The bees were fed a 1-1 sugar 
syrup continuously. Observations 
were made at half-hour intervals at 
first, then each hour and finally at 
daily intervals as the time after 
spraying increased. 

Materials: 

Eight of the new insecticide 
materials which are coming into 
common use were tested at one or 
more concentrations. The concen- 
tration of the materials in the first 
group of tests approximated the 
amounts used in field applications. 
In subsequent testing the concen- 
trations varied as the results of the 
first experiments indicated that the 
dosages should be increased or de- 
creased. The dosage of the actual 
amount of material used is given in 
Table 1. 

Results: 

The time required for mortality 
varies inversely with the concentra- 
tion of all the materials, as might 
be expected, with the exception of 
the DDT materials which have an 


of bees was then sprayed with a unexplainable variation. Results of 
Table 1 
Material Actual Dilution Time Required For Ratio’ 
Knockdown Mortality 
100% 50% 100% 

Benzene hexachloride 1.0 Ib/100 gal 2hr 3 hr 2da 1:28 
Benzene hexachloride 5 1b/100 gal 29 hr 21 hr 514 da 1:9 
Benzene hexachloride 33 1b/100 gal no 100% k.d 36 da 51 da 1:1 
Chlordane 1-2000 6 hr 6hr 21 hr 1:67 
Chlordane 1-4000 9 hr 9 hr 4da 4:33 
Chlordane 1-6000 no 100% k.d 45 hr 6da 1:8.5 
DDT 3.0 1b/100 gal 21 hr 12hr 21lhr 1:61 
DDT 2.0 1b/100 gal 21 hr 10 hr 21hr 1:61 
DDT 1.5 1b/100 gal 21 hr 9 hr 21 hr 1:48 
DDT 1 1b/100 gal no 100% k.d 22 da 54 da 733 
DN 111 25 1b/100 gal no 100% k.d 13 da 36 da ee Be 
Hexaethy! tetraphosphate 1-2500 lhr lhr lhr 1:1340 
Hexaethyl tetraphosphate 1-5000 lhr lhr 212 hr 1:480 
Hexaethyl tetraphosphate 1-7500 no 100% k.d 5 hr 28 da 1:1.6 
Hexaethyl tetraphosphate 1-10000 no 100% k.d 12 hr 31 da 33 
Parathion 5 1b/100 gal 2hr lhr 2hr 1:670 
Parathion 25 1b/100 gal 2hr 1144 hr 212 hr 1:480 
Parathion 16 1b/100 gal 2hr 114 hr 212 hr 1:480 
Parathion 08 1b/100 gal 4'!hr 212 hr 615 hr 1:147 
Ryania 25 1b/100 gal 7da 54 hr 7da 1:5.7 
Toxaphene 1-4000 no 100% k.d. 16 da 32 da 1:1.2 


Ratio* equals the time for a 100% mortality of treatment divided by the time required 


for 100% mortality of check 
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The higher the figure the more toxic the material. 
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Table 1 indicate that based on th 
time required for a 100% mortality 
of sprayed honey bees, the materials 
used can be grouped according to 
their toxicity as follows: highly, 
quite, slightly, and relatively non- 
toxic. 


these preliminary tests presented : 


Highly Toxic Materials 


Hexaethyl tetraphosphate at the 
rate of 1-2500 and 1-5000 actual 
material and parathion at the rate 
of .5 pounds to .08 pounds per 100 
gallons of water fall within this 
category as they gave a 100% mor- 
tality within six and a half hours of 
the time the bees were sprayed. 

Quite Toxic Materials 

Materials used in_ these tests 
which are in this range include: 
benzine hexachloride at 1 pound 
and DDT at 1%, 2, and 3 pounds 
per 100 gallons of water and clor- 
dane at a dilution of 1-2000. These 
materials required less than 48 
hours for a 100% mortality. 

Slightly Toxic Materials 

Materials used in_ these _ tests 
which are in this category include: 
benzene hexachloride at .5 pounds 
and Ryania at .25 pounds per 100 
gallons and chlordane at the dilu- 
tions of 1-4000 and 1-6000. These 
required from four to seven days 
for a 100% mortality. ; 

Relatively Non-Toxic Materials 

Several of the materials tested 
showed apparently little toxicity 
and include benzene hexachloride 
at .33 pounds, DDT at 1 pound, and 
DN 111 at .25 pounds per 100 gal- 
lons of water, and Toxaphene at a 
dilution of 1-4000. The time re- 
quired for a 100% mortality with 
these materials was similar to that 
of the unsprayed bees. 

Hexaethyl tetraphosphate at the 
dilutions of 1-7500 and 1-10,000, if 
placed in the above groups accord- 
ing to the time required for a 100% 
mortality would be in the relatively 
non-toxic group. It would be mis- 
leading to group these concentra- 
tions in this manner, however, as a 
50% mortality is obtained at 5 hours 
and 12 hours, respectively. 


Conclusions: 


With the changing viewpoint con- 
cerning the effects of DDT as ap- 
plied to flowers visited by field 
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bees, it is apparent that the use of 
either hexaethyl tetraphosphate or 
parathion, especially during the 
blossoming of plants visited by bees, 
presents a danger the seriousness of 
which can not be estimated at the 
present time. Growers are urged to 
use caution in applying any of the 
newer organic insecticides to blos- 
soms being visited by bees. 
Summary: 

From preliminary testing, a com- 
parison is made between eight in- 
secticide materials and between 
different concentrations of these 
materials on their effect on the hon- 
ey bee Apis mellifera, L. as to mor- 
tality and knockdown. It was found 
that under the conditions of the ex- 
periments the materials used could 
be grouped according to the time re- 
quired for a 100% mortality as high- 
ly, quite, slightly, and relatively 
non-toxic. From this study it is ap- 
parent that in comparison with DDT 
both hexaethyl tetraphosphate and 
parathion are much more toxic to 
bees. 

Literature Cited 
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secticides on honeybees. Jour. Econ. 
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Problems and Experiences of a Queen Breeder 


By Geo. W. Phillips, Saratoga, California 


(Continued from May) 
Virgin Queens 

Some 35 years ago a certain man- 
ufacturer carried the slogan “In the 
Beginning is Where Quality Starts’. 
We were then doing some limited 
commercial queen rearing and ven- 
tured to borrow the slogan; for cer- 
tainly with queens “in the begin- 
ning is where quality starts’. As- 
suming of course a good strain of 
bees, the quality of the queen de- 
pends primarily upon the quality of 
the cell. It is the poorest sort of 
economy to fuss with second rate 
queen cells. Second rate cells mean 
second rate queens and a second 
rate honey crop. 

How can we decide as to the qual- 
ity of cells? With me two things 
are decisive: first, the size and ex- 
ternal appearance of the cell. A 
good example of what I mean, in- 
cluding the “peanut finish’, is 
shown in the illustration. The sec- 
ond thing is the amount of royal 
jelly fed to the unborn queen. I al- 
most invariably examine each group 
of hatched queen cells for the resi- 
due of royal jelly left in the base of 
them. The more jelly remaining 
unconsumed the better the prospect 
of first class queens. If the bases 
are dry or almost so the entire batch 
of cells is discarded. For, remem- 
ber, these two things are absolutely 
fundamental in converting a worker 
larva into a queen bee: The size of 
the cell and the quantity and qual- 
ity of the larval food. In other 
words, more room and more and 
better food. Fail in either respect 
and your queen is a failure. 


Now we have reached the hatch- 
ing stage of our virgin queen. What 
about nursery cages? For the aver- 
age beekeeper it is simpler and per- 
haps more satisfactory to give ripe 
cells directly to the queenless nu- 
clei. Acceptance is more certain and 
the hatched virgin is at once in her 
normal environment. There is 
much, however, to be said in favor 
of the nursery. First, you escape 
the wastage of “duds”. Sometimes 
cells fail to hatch or hatch defective 
virgins and your nucleus marks 
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Fig. 1—Size and appearance of cell are 
important. 

Fig. 2—Hole in bottom bar is not bored 
through. 


time or gets into trouble. Second, 
the use of virgins saves time. Third, 
there is the matter of necessity. One 
cannot always have exactly the 
number of queenless nuclei to ac- 
commodate his ripe cells. In queen 
breeding, left-overs are almost in- 
evitable. There the nursery be- 
comes an essential. Surplus virgins 
are thus held over to replace the 
“duds’”’. 


The technique of nursery caging 
is familiar and has been much sim- 
plified by the use of the cell block. 
Ten days after grafting a thin film 
of honey—not enough to daub the 
emerging queen—is placed on the 
tip of the ripe cell which is then in- 
serted in the nursery. The type of 
nursery here shown is one I have 
used for some 33 years and which 
I like best of all I have seen. I de- 
vised this in 1914 and 1915 and 
thought I had something quite orig- 
inal. One beekeeper, however, tells 
me another nursery Similar to my 
own has been devised. If he is 
correct, I have never seen the nurs- 
ery. The illustration explains my 
cage. Notice the hole in the bottom 
bar is not bored through. A pellet 
of good candy dropped in through 
the top hole serves as food for the 
hatched queen and she is allowed to 
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crawl out through this hole and is 
transferred to her introducing cage 
when needed. By so constructing 
the nursery that few or no hiding 
corners are available the virgin 
crawls right out, being “helped” if 
necessary with a tiny whiff of 
smoke. Soon after the queen has 
hatched the cell should be crushed 
in and the wooden block used to 
plug the top hole. If not, the virgin 
is apt to crawl into the empty cell 
and perish there. 


For the very busy commercial 
queen breeder a still more ideal 
nursery waits to be devised — a 
nursery that will obviate the neces- 
sity of transferring virgins to intro- 
ducing cages. This certainly saves 
time. Many such cages have ap- 
peared but none that I have seen so 
far is satisfactory. They are mere- 
ly compromises—not as good as the 
best nursery cages, nor yet as good 
as the best introducing cages. The 
best introducing cage must be thin 
—like the old Miller or the present 
Root cage. It is almost impossible 
for a cage as thin as this to accom- 
modate a well developed cell. I 
have been experimenting along this 
line. The illustration below, Fig. 3, 
shows the best I have been able to 
do. Banks of these cages, when used 
as nurseries, are suspended between 
parallel strips nailed to the side bars 
of a frame. The virgin hatches di- 
rectly into a Miller type introduc- 
ing cage which is then plugged by 
the cell block with its crushed-in 
cell. I tried making different adap- 





Fig. 3 
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tations of this Miller cage, using 
sometimes a “bottle neck’ for the 
cell, but the one illustrated is the 
most satisfactory. In practice it 
works very well indeed. Where 
time is not so pressing the use of the 
nursery first described and the 
transferring of queens to desired in- 
troducing cages will be found satis- 
factory. 


Objection to the use of virgin 
queens in nuclei is two-fold. Diffi- 
culty in introducing any but those 
just emerging from the cell is one 
objection. The second is that con- 
fining a queen just hatched and 
keeping her so confined for a num- 
ber of days may result in her physi- 
cal deterioration. Let us take up 
these two objections. 


The first may be partly overcome 
in this fashion: Suppose a laying 
queen is to be removed from her nu- 
cleus. Twenty-four hours or so be- 
fore she is removed, cage in that nu- 
cleus a newly-hatched virgin, or 
better, a ripe queen cell. There is 
one instance where my adapted 
Miller cage is of value. The ripe 
cell delivers the virgin directly into 
her introducing cage. This now is 
the situation: You have a nucleus 
with a laying queen and a caged 
virgin. Of course the candy in the 
Miller cage must be covered with tin 
to prevent the bees from gnawing 
the cage open. In three days after 
the laying queen has been removed 
the nucleus will be starting its own 
cells. The bees may then be permit- 
ted to eat out the candy and release 
the virgin queen. She will normally 
be accepted and in seven or eight 
days be laying. The reason I prefer 
giving this nucleus a caged ripe cell 
rather than a virgin is because the 
bees are more apt to be kind to a 
queen hatched in the midst of them 
than to a foreign virgin forced upon 
them. 

Because I have not had recent oc- 
casion to re-check the above method 
I do not state positively the mini- 
mum time after the virgin hatches 
it is safe to permit her free. Per- 
haps three days instead of four 
would be adequate. This, however, 
is certain: Her acceptance does not 
depend upon the length of time the 
nucleus has been queenless, but 
does depend upon the length of 
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time the virgin has been present 
with the nucleus bees. 

Let me cite an instance. Years 
ago, visiting an outyard, I found a 
nucleus with a young queen due to 
lay at any time. Into this nucleus I 
caged a newly - hatched virgin. 
Events kept me from that out-yard 
for some eight days. Returning I 
went directly to the nucleus in ques” 
tion. Queen number one was lay- 
ing beautifully; queen number two 
was very much alive and seemingly 
an accepted though imprisoned per- 
sonality. Queen number one was 
removed for shipment and at the 
very same instant queen number 
two was released directly into the 
nucleus. About two hours later, be- 
ing curious, I looked in to see how 
number two was faring, when, lo 
and behold, there she was bearing 
the drone organs in her body. In 
two hours after the regular queen 
had been removed the virgin had 
not only been accepted but had suc- 
cessfully concluded her nuptial 
flight and was ready to take over. 
Not the length of time of queenless- 
ness is the deciding factor, but the 
completeness with which the vir- 
gin has become part and parcel of 
the colony in question; and this 
seems to depend primarily upon the 
time element. Incidentally, the 
Chantry method as described in bee 
literature might well it seems be in- 
corporated here. I shall give it a 
trial this summer. 

The second objection is that keep- 
ing a virgin confined for a number 
of days may result in her physical 
deterioration. While there is some- 
thing in this, the statement cannot 
be made without qualification. So 
many factors enter in. Of course 
we do not recommend keeping vir- 
gins caged beyond the normal peri- 
od of their nuptial flight. Under 
reasonably favorable conditions, 
however, I have observed no inferi- 
ority in virgin queens kept in nurs- 
ery cages for three of four days. 
Even this I have seen: Sometimes a 
swarm is ready to emerge when the 
weather suddenly becomes impos- 
sible and for days the event is post- 
poned. Opening such a hive one 
may find mature virgins confined 
in their cells and crying like babies 
in their cribs. Vigorous? Nothing 
better. I wonder how long they 
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might safely remain imprisoned 
“each in her narrow cell’’. 


These factors must be carefully 
considered in keeping virgins caged 
for three days or more. First, 
warmth. The cluster must surround 
the caged queen. Second, food. 
Bees cannot always be depended 
upon to feed the caged virgin. She 
must be supplied with soft (not 
“dauby”’) good candy. Third, rea- 
sonable friendliness of bees. That’s 
one reason why in dual queen prac- 
tice it is good to have the caged vir- 
gin hatch among the bees which are 
to receive her. Where older virgins 
must be used, however, the resent- 
fulness of bees may soon subside 
and the caged newcomer treated 
with tolerance. Nurseries full of 
virgin queens should always be held 
above a queen excluder or in a 
queenless colony. 


To illustrate how open is the 
question of the caged virgin’s dete- 
rioration: Last fall after distributing 
a frame of ripe cells three or four 
left-overs were put into the nurs- 
ery, and having no use for the 
queens, they so remained for about 
two weeks. In the meantime the 
distributed cells had become laying 
queens. One of these seemed so se- 
lect that I decided to let her mother 
a full colony. There she went vig- 
orously to work. For experiment I 
placed in her queenless nucleus one 
of the two-week-old virgins which 
in another week was fertilized and 
laying. Again for experiment I de- 
cided to winter this latter in a three- 
frame nucleus. About the end of 
January I found to my sad surprise 
that my “select”? queen had played 
out. The poorest sort of laying. 
Meanwhile her old-virgin sister 
wintered in the nucleus was so sur- 
prisingly vital I shifted her to a full 
colony where she is now function- 
ing splendidly. 

Therefore we may conclude that 
while the use of ripe cells in nuclei 
is on the whole to be preferred, we 
cannot dogmatically affirm that 
the use of caged virgins results in 
inferior laying queens—at least, not 
when such virgins are caged under 
correct conditions. 

Our next article carries on to the 
laying queen and her nucleus. 

(To be continued) 
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For the 
Bridal Shower 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Honey Balls. — Photo 
Courtesy Kellogg Co. 


For the Bridal Shower 

At first glance perhaps you 
thought the editor had slipped up 
and slipped in a Valentine photo- 
graph; but the heart shapes are in- 
tentional and meant for lovely June 
brides. Carry out your color scheme 
in delicate pink or rose and white. 
Drop construction paper hearts on 
your sparkling glass candleholders 
and use pink or rose tapers. The 
central heart deftly pierced by Cu- 
pid’s arrow is easily cut from con- 
struction paper, too. Practice a bit 
with newspaper or wrapping paper 
to make your pattern if you cannot 
cut free hand. 

Here are some flavorsome honey 
treats to help out with the menu: 

Honey Balls 

One-half cup sugar, % cup honey, 
%, teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon vinegar, 
and 5'% cups oven-popped rice cere- 
al. 

Cook sugar and honey, stirring 
only enough to prevent burning, un- 
til a few drcyjs form a hard ball 
when tested in cold water—270 de- 
grees F.—if you have a candy ther- 
mometer. Remove from heat; add 
salt and vinegar. Put rice cereal 
into large buttered bowl and pour in 
syru7; mix well. While hot, drop 
by spoonfuls into buttered muffin 
pans, or form into balls or other de- 
sired shapes. The mixture may be 
pressed into shallow greased pans 
and cut into bars when cool. Yield: 
20 balls (2 inches in diameter). 

Honey Rhubarb Puffs 

One cup sifted flour, 1% tea- 
spoons baking powder, % teaspoon 
salt, 2 tablespoons shortening, % 
cup finely diced rhubarb (use pink- 
est stalks: do not peel), % cup milk, 
and 2 tablespoons honey. 

Sift dry ingredients together into 
a bowl. Cut in shortening until fine- 
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ly blended. Stir in rhubarb. Add 
milk to which honey has been add- 
ed and mix with a fork to a soft 
dough. Drop by spoonfuls into 
greased muffin cups, filling them 7 
full. Bake in hot oven, 450 degrees 
F., for 25 minutes. Serve hot with 
Honey Orange Sauce. Yield: 6 puffs. 
Honey Orange Sauce 

Blend 2 tablespoons cornstarch 
and 1 cup honey. Add % cup wa- 
ter and grated peel and juice of 2 
oranges; stir well. Bring to boil, 
stirring constantly, and cook until 
Smooth and thickened. Add 1 table- 
spoon butter and beat with a rotary 
egg beater. Serve hot. 

Honey Raspberry Torte 

Three eggs, separated, '% cup 
honey, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 4 table- 
spoons cracker meal or rolled crack- 
ers, 1 teaspoon baking powder, % 
cup walnut meats, chopped fine, 1 
cup red raspberry preserves, and 1 
cup heavy cream. 

Separate eggs. Whip whites very 
stiff and gradually beat in the hon- 
ey. Beat yolks until light colored. 


Stir in vanilla. Fold in cracker 
crumbs, baking powder, and nut 
meats. Then fold in egg-white-hon- 


ey mixture. Place in well buttered 
9-inch cake pan. Bake in moderate 
oven, 325 degrees F., about 20 min- 
utes. Cool. Just before serving 
spread with red raspberry pre- 
serves, then with the whipped 
cream, sweetened with honey, if de- 
sired. Serves 6. 
Honey Grapefruit-Avocado Salad 
One tablespoon plain unflavored 
gelatin, % cup cold water, 1 cup hot 
water, 4 tablespoons lemon juice, %4 
cup honey, % teaspoon salt, 1 3-oz. 
package cream creese, softened with 
a fork, 1 medium-sized avocado, 
salt, and 1 cup diced grapefruit. 
(Continued on page 401) 








Unique Book on Bees 


By E. F. Phillips 


If you look up the word “unique” 
in the dictionary, you find that it is 
derived from the Latin numeral one, 
and that when used in its literal 
sense, the adjective is applied to 
something of which there is only 
one example. The word is some- 
times and perhaps more often used 
in a relative sense to signify rare or 
unusual, but in this story the word 
is used in its most literal sense. 
There is just one book of the kind 
here discussed. 

By rare good fortune it has been 
possible to acquire the collection 
of books on beekeeping and allied 
subjects collected by the late Dr. 
Bodog F. Beck of New York City. 
Doctor Beck will be recalled as the 
physician who used bee venom in 
his medical practice and who wrote 
a book on the subject. His library 
of beekeeping books was among the 
best ever assembled by an individu- 
al collector, and would do credit to 
an institutional library. When the 
books were brought to Ithaca, we 
discovered one small book that had 
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not been included in the catalogue 
made by Doctor Beck, and it is 
about this book that a story should 
be told. It is a small volume bound 
in half leather and is in an excellent 
state of preservation. Beside a good 
binding, Doctor Beck had made for 
it a special outer cover for its fur- 
ther protection. The story of the 
book is contained in it. 

In 1822 in the little city of Elgin, 
Elginshire, Scotland, there lived a 
boy of fifteen years who made this 
book. He translated parts of Huber’s 
work on bees and paraphrased it in- 
to smaller space. Next he designed 
and cast the type, set the type, com- 
posed the pages and printed the 
book. He then bound the book as it 
is now. He turned over the com- 
pleted job to the noted book dealer 
and publisher, William Blackwood, 
founder of the Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine that soon became Black- 
wood’s Magazine and acquired a 
great name in its field. The young 
translator, writer, type founder, 
printer and book manufacturer, Ro- 
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el Russel, authorized Mr. Black- 
wood to present the book to Sir 
Francis Freeling who was the proud 
possessor of a collection of books in 
rare and curious editions. In a note 
signed by Blackwood in the book 
is the statement that this is the orig- 
inal and most perfect copy struck 
off. Some later owner of the book 
has inserted a note to the effect that 
“it may be ranked among the liter- 
ary curiosities to show what unaided 
genius can effect in the wilds of 
Scotland’. 


The journeys of the book after 
the death of Sir Francis and the sale 
of his book collection are unrecord- 
ed, except for the note just quoted 
from the man who obtained the 
book from Sir Francis’ collection. 
We do not know where or how Doc- 
tor Beck acquired it. What we do 
well know is that if Doctcr Beck 
located a rare and valuable book 
about bees, he did not haggle about 
the price, nor did it seem to make 
much difference to him what the 
price was, if only a book was one 
that he did not have and seemed 
worth having. He sometimes even 
bought duplicates as a means of sav- 
ing them from loss. 

Elgin, where Roel lived, lies on 
the Lassie, five miles from its port, 
Lassiemouth, on Moray Firth. It is 
a wee bit over seventy miles north- 
west of Aberdeen where the Scotch 
stories grow, just where the High- 
lands give way to the coastal plain, 
sometimes called “the garden of 
Scotland’. It is a city hoary with 
the years. Not far to the south is 
Birnie kirk, the second oldest church 
in all Scotland, built not later than 
the year 1150. “To be thrice prayed 
for in the kirk of Birnie will either 
mend or end ye.” Elgin is the seat 
of the shire and has held its charter 
since 1296. It holds to one of the 
Scottish traditions, for distilling is 
one of its major industries, but they 
do many other things in Elgin be- 
side making Scotch whiskey. 

It is not necessary to leave the 
city itse’ to visit an ancient church, 
for the cathedral of Moray was 
founded in 1224, in a church that 
stood for some years before. Burn- 
ed, destroyed and rebuilt, it was at 
its best in 1538. which for the edi- 
fication of Americans may be indi- 
cated as about the time of the es- 
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tablishment of the University of 
Mexico City and well before the 
settlement of Jamestown. 


In 1567 the lead in the roof of the 
cathedral was stripped off and ship- 
ped to Holland to pay the troops, 
but the cargo sank in the Channel. 
Gales, the awful sand storm of 1694 
and the flood of 1829 have done the 
cathedral no good, but some of its 
towers still stand against the Scot- 
tish skies. In 1822 when Roel wrote 
and made his book, the cathedral 
was a sorry ruin, for stones had 
been taken away for other building 
and it was all in bad neglect. Two 
years after Roel’s book was made, a 
John Shanks was selected as keep- 
er, and although John’s reputation 
had not been of the choicest, he got 
to work on the ~uins under his care 
and before his death in 1841 he had 
cleared things up in excellent shape. 
So at least Roel and John were 
worthy citizens of an ancient com- 
munity, and in all the years of its 
existence, the city has had many 
more citizens of worth. 

Not a thing more is known of 
Roel Russel who made the little 
book. There are many Russells in 
Scotland and elsewhere in the Brit- 
ish Isles and in other lands, many of 
them people of good repute and 
fame. Whether Roel lived to man- 
hood, whether his interest in bees 
continued and grew, whether he be- 
came a man of some note in bee- 
keeping or in some other field are 
all questions to stimulate one’s im- 
agination, but nothing could be 
gained by spinning a fanciful tale 
when the making of this book is an 
accomplishment in itself. 

The second part of the book is 
not translated but is summarized or 
drawn from Keys and Bonner, Keys 
of London and Bonner of Edin- 
burgh. Their books were of course 
also in the Beck collection, but they 
were already included in the bee- 
keeping library at Cornell Univer- 
sity and enough copies of their 
books are available to make it pos- 
sible to include them in most im- 
portant beekeeping libraries. Roel 
Russel seems to have appreciated 
what things were important to in- 
clude, for his little book teaches 
good beekeeping methods for the 
period when he wrote it. 

(Continued on page 402) 











Beekeepers Benefitted by Wax Salvage Plants 


By Clarence Tontz, Elsinore, Calif. 


The day was hot and I knew I 
wasn’t going to be very well paid 
for the mean job ahead. The job 
was to dig a pit and burn the con- 
tents of eight AFB colonies, then 
disinfect the hives with a blow torch 
or a bath of scalding lye water. 

Suddenly I happened to remem- 
ber that during the war this state 
had authorized the operation of wax 
salvage plants. I put my shovel in 
the tool shed and wrote a letter to 
the county bee inspector. He mail- 
ed me a signed form permitting me 
to haul the dead diseased colonies 
(well nailed and tightly sealed) to 
a wax processing plant some miles 
away. 

A few weeks later I dropped by 
and picked up my equipment which 
had been completely cleaned in a 
lye water bath. Even the frames 
were salvaged. Later they mailed 
me a check for over ten dollars (my 
share of the wax, 45 percent). I 
would have still been ahead had I 
paid them ten dollars. 

The bee inspectors of Riverside 
and San Bernardino counties have 
largely discarded the old method of 
digging a pit and burning the con- 
tents of diseased hives. Instead 





Here is a colony that was pushed over by thieves. 


they either haul them to the wax 
salvage plant or authorize the bee. 
keeper to do it. 

A dangerous fault that most of us 
have been guilty of some time or 
other is that of leaving a diseased 
colony or colonies in the bee yard 
from a few days to weeks or even 
months. The diseased colony, we 
tell ourselves, will be removed and 
burned just as soon as we have a 
free evening. Even though the par- 
ticular colony may be strong there 
are still several ways in which the 
diseased honey can be exposed to 
the other colonies. For example, a 
recent fire in San Bernardino Coun- 
ty came very close to a small apiary. 
The heat melted the combs in some 
of the hives and the honey ran out 
onto the’ ground. The _ inspector 
found these colonies rotten with 
AFB. As to how many neighboring 
bees were infected time will tell. 
Other ways in which infected honey 
may be exposed to healthy colonies 
are: the cover being blown off; in- 
cipient robbing which occurs a 
great deal during the fall here; the 
hive being blown over or pushed 
over (see Fig. 1). 
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keeping is practiced a careful eye 
indeed should be kept on the con- 
dition of each colony. You might 
move a load of bees to the desert, 
for example, and not visit them for 
two or three months. A slightly in- 
fected colony during this long peri- 
od of time can become rotten with 
the disease and die out. It is then 
robbed out and you really have 
trouble. 

Because of the great distances at 





which apiaries are operated in the 
western states, treating with sulfa 
has been given little consideration 
by most commercial operators. It 
is, in fact, illegal for beekeepers in 
this state to experiment with sulfa 
in trying to clean up colonies. As 
Mr. Krebs of the California bee- 
keeping inspection service says, a 
colony of bees in California is not 
worth all the time, expense, and 
danger involved in trying to cure it. 


Even the honeybees are 
air-minded these days. 
Above, W. A. Reynolds, 
of Hudson, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the Summit 
County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, shows the prize 
package of bees, flown 
here from California, to 
airline officials. Miss Pat 
Baude is the United Air- 
lines hostess and O. C. 
Rohrbough is freight 
agent. The bees arrived 
at Akron airport. Ac- 
cording to Reynolds this 
is the first attempt to fly 
bees to the East. Antici- 
pating the arrival of the 
honeymakers, he called 
at the airport to caution 
freight handlers about 
special handling both for 
their own safety and for 
the protection of the 
bees. — Photo Courtesy 
Akron Beacon Journal. 
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No. 1—Swarming does not go with good beekeep- 

ing, but there are times when bees will swarm de- 

spite manipulations to keep them satisfied. This 

colony decided to swarm and there was no stop- 

ping them. About half of the swarm had issued 
when this picture was snapped. 


No. 4—After a half dozen trips up and down the 
ladder the various swarms were finally hived. Af- 
ter everything was over they filled two hive bodies. 


Swarming Time 
By W. A. Kruse 


No. 2—This swarm came out with 
three or four queens and settled in 
as many different places. Of course 
they always pick the highest place 
they can find. This one decided that 
25 feet from the ground was about 
right. It was necessary to top the 
tree in order to get them down. 


No. 3—This one made things easi 
by selecting a few small twigs 
few feet from the ground. 
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Live and Learn 


In most agricultural businesses, 
conditions during a very short peri- 
od of time govern the entire year’s 
work. Beekeeping is no different. 

A period of only a few weeks in 
the fall can make or break the next 
season. In early spring a lack of 
care at the proper time could cause 
starvation in the event that weather 
conditions are such that they offset 
reasonable care in wintering. Dur- 
ing the spring build-up, the proper 
lack of attention for only a few 
days can mean the start of a bad 
swarming season, when the rush of 
business during the honey flow 
brings congestion and confusion. 

If your bees have to put up their 
year’s supply of honey during the 
next few weeks, what you do now 
is very important. What you don’t 
do is just as important. And that 
brings us back to a fundamental 
fact: Why do you keep bees? If you 
are keeping them for fun, a set-back 
can be charged either to experience 
or amusement. If the money you 
get is important, then you must con- 
sider the necessity of the bees. 

Obviously, they cannot put up 
honey for you if you don’t provide 
them with storage space.. If you 
don’t, the bees have a remedy. They 
go some place where there is room. 
So, give them combs in which to put 
the nectar that they gather before 
it is processed into honey. If you 
have no combs, give them full 
sheets of foundation. Wax-making 
takes a lot of honey, but the amount 
of honey lost through not having 
storage space is far greater. Also, 
the loss of the use of the comb 
builders for more essential jobs digs 
into the total crop. And the slow- 
ing down of the will to work cannot 
be measured. Yes, the busy bees 
sometimes get discouraged and loaf 
through a honey flow if conditions 
are not to their liking. 

In the good old days it was con- 
sidered good management to shift 
the supers, or honey storage bodies, 
around quite a bit during the course 
of the season so as to keep the bees 
hustling. I have tried it and haven’t 
the slightest doubt that when prop- 
erly done it increases the total yield 
of honey. I say that I have tried it, 
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By Propolis Pete 


and oh my back! A ten-frame full- 
depth body weighs close to 70 
pounds when fully full. <A four- 
deck hive comes up to my chest. I 
don’t relish shifting 70-pound boxes 
around chest level, especially when 
a couple of bees are singing their 
war song around my ears or in 
front of my nose. Even though I 
wear a veil it is disconcerting. And 
did you ever have a super slip from 
your hands and drop from that lev- 
el? I did. 

What I do now is to put on a su- 
per over an excluder around apple 
bloom. See last month’s “Live and 
Learn”. As soon as the bees are 
working up there I put on another. 
Then I let them alone, excepting 
for a quick look as I will tell you 
later. In my location it is very 
very rarely that I need more than 
two supers, although in one very 
good year I had to run a few colo- 
nies five and six high. 

I said let them alone. It seems to 
me that very few people fully real- 
ize the way that a colony is disor- 
ganized when it is completely up- 
rooted. I may be wrong, but some- 
times it seems to me to take a day 
or two before such colonies are 
working with the vim and vigor of 
colonies that are not bothered. 

Once you are satisfied that they 
haven’t any intentions of swarming, 
you can keep tabs on what is going 
on simply by easing your hive tool 
between two supers and by lifting 
the top body by leverage, look up 
under and see what the bees are do- 
ing. Of course, at first you will not 
see much, but as you gain experi- 
ence it is surprising how much of a 
diagnosis you can make from what 
seems to be a casual glance. 

You can do the same from obser- 
vation of the entrance. I know sev- 
eral beemen who can come pretty 
close to telling just what is going on 
inside a hive by one look at the en- 
trance. I am not that good, but by 
jingo I can tell from the entrance 
flight and a look through the supers 
what the bees are doing. Try it, 
and you will find yourself saving a 
lot of lifting. But don’t put your 
entire faith in your ability until you 
know more about it. 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 





A Few of the Fads and Follies that Carried the Beekeeping World 
by Storm from 1880 to 1890. 


I have been telling about A. I. 
Root’s mistakes covering the period 
of his lifetime, which mistakes en- 
abled him to tell others not to fol- 
low in his tracks. In more recent 
articles I have been explaining the 
value of some of his contributions 
to the bee world—namely, the dou- 
ble story bee hive, dimensions of up- 
per and lower being the same, dis- 
covering how to ship bees without 
combs successfully, and how to 
make comb foundation which, in 
those earlier days, nearly equalled 
the product turned out today. 

Now I want to tell you about 
some of the fads—new ideas which 
seemed very attractive and which 
from a theoretical point of view 
could not help working. I shall try 
to show how some of them, at least, 
proved to be follies if not what we 
today call fool ideas. 

I was just coming out of college 
in 1883 when news of making bee 
hive frames reversible was filling 
the columns of all the bee journals. 
It looked very attractive to say the 
least. The idea of turning a brood 
comb upside down with honey at 
the top and brood just below would 
force the bees to carry the honey 
upstairs into the sections or extract- 
ing frames. Bees never store honey 
next to the entrance of the hive. It 
is too cold to ripen well and is ac- 
cessible to robber bees. Well, the 
idea looked plausible. Why shouldn’t 
the bees take the honey away from 
the robbers and put it in the sec- 
tions or extracting frames. They 
took the honey out all right but in- 
stead of storing it upstairs, they 
stored it in cells made empty by the 
emerging brood in the same frame. 
Moreover, if the honey had gone in- 
to the sections it would have been 
an inferior quality and would have 
granulated quickly—much inferior 
to the product that comes from the 
fields as the bees store it. Again it 
was noted that the bees in the pro- 
cess of moving the stores would fill 
in that space left between the bot- 
tom of the comb and the bottom bar 
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E. R. Root 


which when turned over would be 
filled with comb and honey or 
brood. That part of the idea worked 
perfectly because the bees filled in 
this space but they did not car_y the 
honey up into the sections or into 
the extracting frames. 

The idea was so alluring that 
many beekeepers got out patents 
covering the introduction of the re- 
versible brood frame. A man by 
the name of J. M. Shuck got out a 
reversible hive containing  full- 
depth frames which when fastened 
in the hive body itself could be 
turned upside down. A pair of long 
stakes at the further end could be 
hooked onto this reversible hive, al- 
lowing the beekeeper to rest it on 
the ground, pull up the whole thing 
and turn the hive upside down. 


The surprising thing was that A. 
I. Root, with all of his caution, fell 
for this idea and so did the writer. 
But we soon found out that the cost 
of the equipment and its failure to 
work out as we had expected it 
would showed that this reversing 
idea was nothing but a piece of fol- 
ly. There was one good thing about 
it—when the frames were once re- 
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versed the bees filled in that space 
between the bottom of the comb and 
the bottom bar. 

The other idea that carried the 
beekeeping world by storm was 
originated by James Heddon. He 


' had a reversible frame and he de- 


cided to split the brood chambers 
horizontally in halves, each holding 
eight shallow combs that were held 
in position by thumb screws on one 
side of the section. He placed these 
sections one upon the other. The top 
section of the hive would be filled 
with honey. This could be placed at 
the bottom and the brood in the low- 
er one on top, thereby securing all 
the advantages of reversing, which 
at that time was still uppermost in 
the minds of many beekeepers. Mr. 
Heddon did prove in favor of the 
reversible hive that the colonies 
could be manipulated by hives and 
not by individual frames. He had 
adopted the black bees, and by tak- 
ing one of these sections and giving 
it a vigorous shake in front of the 
hive the black bees would drop out 
and daylight could shine through 
all the combs. By holding one of 
these sections up to the light one 
could see if there were any queen 
cells, then cut them out. 


This whole plan carried the bee- 
keeping world by storm. Some of 
the best beekeepers adopted it, one 
man having had 500 hives made on 
that principle. Such a hive made 
in two sections would cost consider- 
ably more than one hive in one sec- 
tion. That was one objection. The 
other objection was that the weath- 
er would cause the _ closed - end 
frames to swell, the thumb screws, 
unyielding, would hold the whole 
thing solidly so that the frames 
could not be removed. The greatest 
objection was the supposition that 
brood rearing could be reduced to 
two shallow sections of the hive. 
We know that it takes three or pos- 
sibly four small sections to make a 
full brood nest. Mr. George De- 
muth in a series of articles showed 
that the sectional idea was a mis- 
take because the colonies were too 
small to raise a crop of honey. Mr. 
Heddon believed that modern agri- 
culture had taken away all of the 
clover fields so there was no honey 
to gather, and that his idea was 
abandoned for the want of honey. 
Had he used three or four of these 
sections and built them on a simpler 
principle he might have been suc- 


cessful. 


x 
A Misnamed Insect 


By Allen Latham 


The so-called wax moth never 
should have been given that name. 
The name bee moth is less inappro- 
priate, but it also is not the proper 
name. I shall try to offer proof that 
the name of this insect should be the 
pollen moth. 

Some years back in an article rel- 
ative to the development of the hon- 
eybee, I made the statement that in 
all probability the honeybee had 
changed but little in the last 5,000- 
000 years. Very soon thereafter I 
had a letter from a beekeeper in 
California expressing strong disap- 
proval of such a statement. ‘Don’t 
you know, Mr. Latham, that the 
world is only 6000 years old?” Ev- 
ery year since then somebody in 
California has sent me _ religious 
tracts, probably hoping thereby to 
get me into heaven so that we can 
talk bees there. That gentleman, 
and likely many others, believe that 
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God created the bee with all its 
habits, in a day, and to keep it in 
check planted in the hive an insect 
enemy, the bee moth. 

I am backed by the best authori- 
ties when I uvhold the teaching that 
all forms of life upon this earth toil- 
ed a long and adventuresome devel- 
ooment from a very simple form to 
the complex form they now have. 
Such must have been the life of the 
bee moth, which I shall hereafter 
call the pollen moth. 

Wax is almost perfectly indizest- 
ible, even by the pollen moth. Many 
times I have seen sheets of founda- 
tion upon which the larvae of the 
pollen moth have tried to grow. In 
no case have I ever seen a catervil- 
lar that grew thereby more than 
half an inch or so long, and never 
have I known them to become ma- 
ture. They possibly get what little 

(Continued on page 392) 
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Second Glances 


Dependable queens are important 
—perhaps the most important fac- 
tor confronting the beekeeper who 
devends largely on purchased 
queens for replacement, as it is a 
factor not entirely within his con- 
trol. The methods Mr. Phillips out- 
lines (page 273) should produce the 
quality needed and a valuable fea- 
ture of the plan he uses is that no 
colony is queenless for any appreci- 
able length of time. This is of worth 
both as far as a honey crop is con- 
cerned and in producing good 
queens. Just an idea of mine, possi- 
bly, but I believe such queens are 
longer lived because produced more 
naturally. 

Two-Queen colonies are not new 
but the plans generally used have 
not been too successful for ordinary 
beekeepers (although resulting in 
some very large yields in the hands 
of specialists). The Ohio system of 
uniting to a single queen colony at 
honey flow time should be better in 
many localities (page 277). One ob- 
jection might be the amount of hon- 
ey or other feeding required with 
such heavy division, but perhaps af- 
ter the first year increased crops 
would solve that automatically. I 
might add that I have often made 
early spring increase by means of 
the double-screened standard inner 
cover he mentions (with escape hole 
screened). 

Beekeeping for fun might be an- 
other equally apt title for “Back Lot 
Beekeeping” (page 282), for while 
Mr. Watts undoubtedly takes profit 
from his bees as well, I believe the 
fun looms the largest. More power 
to him—and to and for many, many 
more like him. (Yes, this is writ- 
ten in full recognizance of our pres- 
ent “surplus” of honey.) 

Proper grading of comb honey 
might well be classed as one of the 
more important factors in its pro- 
duction. Right along with this. of 
course, comes the careful prepare 
tion necessary for a quality product. 
Mr. Killion’s advice might be sum- 
med up—“produce fine honey; then 
treat it as such” (page 286). There 
can be no argument against any of 
the points—taking off as soon as 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


ready, care in handling, cleaning 
well, and packing properly—all are 
essential steps for customer satis- 
faction. 


Demareeing for swarm control 
fias stood the test of years and var- 
ied applications (page 288). I be- 
lieve that Mr. Miller is correct in 
advising its application before 
swarm cells appear, but with me an 
almost complete absence of spring 
honey flows the past several years 
caused by continuous cool weather 
has made it difficult to use it in this 
manner. It will work a large pro- 
portion of the time even after the 
swarm fever is present, however. 
One must accept the extra work of 
youtine examination then, but you 
have an effective means of control. 

A functional honey recipe could 
be the name for Mrs. Nielsen’s basic 
dough—to fit in with the modern 
furniture theme! We need more 
things like this to rebuild consumer 
demand—and our pocketbooks! 

Some elements of Demareeing 
are present in the plan Propolis Pete 
is going to ‘make his mistake on”. 
But I believe you won’t be as much 
of a failure as you anticipate, Pete 
—your main weak point is the well 
known obstinacy of the ladies in the 
hive — sometimes known as “bee- 
cause’. That’s all (page 290). 

Advertising is always essential 
but more so than ever in our honey 
market (?) now. The program of 
the American Honey Institute is 
geared to that need. Read the Insti- 
tute page (293) and if you plan a 
retail market of your own, make use 
of the many helps described therein. 
We will all benefit. 

That first successful foundation 
mill was a remarkable piece of 
work and the machinist who made 
it must have been a master at his 
work also. We who are accustomed 
to having products turned out by 
the endowed research laboratories 
of our present times are perhaps 
slow to appreciate the difficulties he 
faced—which, as always, seem easy 
when solved. We owe much to 
him and to A. I. Root as always 
(page 294). 

Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


Getting Stuck in the Bee Yard 

This is no fun but it does happen 
once in a while, especially during 
a wet spring such as we have been 
having. On May 1 I visited my 
nearest bee yard a few miles out in 
the country. The sod in the orchard 
appeared to be fairly solid as I drove 
down grade to the lower end of the 
orchard where the bees are located. 
It was a grand day for working bees 
—in fact, I got along so well check- 
ing through the hives that I had a 
feeling something was about to hap- 
pen to take some joy out of life. 
Sure enough, while attempting to 
turn around, the rear wheels of my 
car spun around and I was hung up, 
even after attempting to work my 
way out by putting limbs and sticks 
under the wheels. I had to walk a 
quarter of a mile to ask the man 
who owns the place if he would pull 
me out with his team. In due time 
he hauled the car onto the road. 
This made me late for dinner. Since 
then I leave the car where it is high 
and dry. That means my parapher- 





By M. J. Deyell 


nalia, supers, etc., has to be carried 
from the road to the bee yard. 

If one has a permanent location it 
would pay to have a cindered road 
into the yard. This convenience 
would more than pay for the labor 
and material in a few years. Some 
are now using jeeps which appear 
to get through the mud quite eas- 
ily. I had to carry package bees 
and syrup into my other yard early 
in April about one-eighth of a mile. 
That is real work. 

Leaving Some Supers at Each Yard 

This is coming to be rather com- 
mon practice. As a rule, a super is 
needed for each colony during the 
fruit bloom honey flow. If enough 
supers are left, bee and mouse 
proof, piled up in the yard so that 
the piles cannot fall over, it saves a 
lot of time and work during the wet 
spring weather. 

Utilizing Combs in Hives in Which 

Bees Died During the Winter 

From reports received it would 
seem that the winter loss was rather 
heavy, especially in some regions 





This frame containing some dark drawn comb at top and ends was placed in a super 

between two good combs. Notice how the bees started to build fresh white comb over 

the wires. If the honey flow had not shut off the bees would have filled all of the, 

empty space with new comb. However, the comb built is mostly drone comb—suitable 

for the storage of honey in a super but not suitable for the brood chamber. I am con- 

tinuing an experiment along this line which was started a few years ago. It is hoped 
that the season will be favorable for this project. 
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where bees were not able to fly 
during long spells of cold weather 
and late-gathered honey was not 
properly ripened by the bees in the 
fall. Some beekeepers are writing 
in to ask what they can do with 
such combs. We tell them to put a 
package of bees with a queen into 
each hive in which the bees died 
during the winter, provided of 
course this loss was not due to AFB. 

Mr. James E. Starkey, State Api- 
arist of Indiana, mentions the large 
number of hives throughout his 
state that contain ‘‘weepy” honey. 
It is remarkable how quickly a 
package of bees will clean up such 
combs. It is necessary of course to 
brush the dead bees off the combs, 
and to clean the dead bees from the 
bottom board of each hive. 

If it seems impossible to put a 
package or swarm into each hive in 
which the bees died during the win- 
ter, it is certainly advisable to take 
a few combs of brood with adhering 
bees and set them over into such a 
hive. If the weather is warm the 
bees will rear a queen in about 
three weeks. Such a colony is not 
likely to build up for the clover 
flow, but if there is a fall flow, this 
colony should attain — sufficient 
strength to store some surplus hon- 
ey during the fall months. 

Watch for the Bee Moth 

If hives are not used for packages, 
swarms, or for increase, the bee 
moth will get started in such hives 
as soon as the weather gets warm. 
Moths will destroy combs in a short 
time. The midribs of the combs are 
riddled full of holes which renders 
them useless for brood chambers or 
supers. 

Combs that are not in use during 
the warm summer months should be 
treated periodically about once a 
month with carbon disulphide. The 
piles of combs should be made as 
tight as possible and a few table- 
spoons of this carbon disulphide 
should be placed in a dish. under 
cover, in the top super. Caution 
must be exercised because carbon 
disulnhide is highly exvlosive and 
must be kept away from fire. If 
combs are treated in a building, a 
gas mask should be used. 

A Word ahbovt Installing Packages 

I have found this past spring that 
it pays to restrict a package of bees 
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down to the amount of space the 
bees cover. I tried using the % inch 
side of a bottom board so that the 
bottom of the hive would be warm- 
er than it would if the % inch en- 
trance were used. The bottom 
boards will be turned over to give 
the wider entrance when warm 
weather comes. However, I met an 
experienced beekeeper who claims 
that he uses the *% inch entrance 
during the entire season and this, in 
his opinion, tends to prevent the 
bees from gnawing spaces that usu- 
ally occur directly above the bot- 
tom bars of frames. I want to try 
out an experiment along this line 
this coming season. In the event 
that a *s inch hole does not provide 
enough ventilation during hot 
weather, the second or third super 
can be pushed back about % inch to 
provide an upper entrance. 

Major Honey Flow May be Early 

I saw some white clover blossoms 
on May 13 which means that a flow 
should be on in this locality about 
the first week in June. If it does 
start then, I am afraid that some 
colonies are not going to be up to 
full strength to take advantage of 
the flow. The big problem seems to 
be to have all colonies reach the 
proper peak of strength at the r-ght 
time. I would rather have colonies 
reach this peak a few days after the 
flow starts than a week before it 
starts. Colonies that pass their peak 
of strength before the major honey 
flow starts may lose their morale if 
there is not a sufficient amount of 
nectar available at that time. Fur- 
thermore, such colonies are likely 
to prenare for swarming. 

Don’t Pinch Queen Cells 

When we see a queen cell, most of 
us destroy it with a hive tool. Be- 
fore destroying it we should wait to 
see if it may be needed in a queen- 
less colony or for making up a nu- 
cleus. I like to have a few nucs in 
each yard, with young queens, to re- 
place failing queens during the sea- 
son. 

Always Learning 

I had a few weak colonies this 
spring so I sent south for some 
queenless packages to boost the 
strength of these weak colonies. 

Theoretically, it should be possi- 
ble to unite queenless bees with a 
weak colony having a queen with- 
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Junior Buckelow of Ripon, 
Wisconsin, sent us this pic- 
ture to show how the cattle 
keep down grass in his api- 
ary. We have a sizable api- 
ary in Western Ohie that is 
fenced. The farmer of.ns 
the gate of this wee yard so 
that his cows can get in to 
eat the long grass. He does 
this at his own risk. He 
seems to have educated his 
cows because they will eat 
the grass during the late 
evening while the bees are 
not flying but will stay out 
of the yard during the day 
while the bees are flying. 


out danger of the bees doin;: away 
with her, provided each lot of bees 
is given a liberal feeding of thin 
syrup made of equal parts of sugar 
and water, preferably warm syrup, 
just prior to uniting the two lots of 
bees. 

If the weather is warm the queen- 
less bees after being fed can be 
dumped in front of the weak colony 
at the hive entrance and allowed to 
run in. If this is done in the eve- 
ning there will probably not be any 
drifting of bees from one hive to 
another. 

To be on the safe side, I caged 
each queen, putting a small amount 
of candy in the end of the cage so 
that the bees would release the 
queen in a short time. 

Now here is the interesting thing 
I ran onto: Two of the weak colo- 
nies were very weak—in fact, each 
had a mere handful of bees. When 
I examined the combs I was unable 
to find the queen in the first colony 
(if it could be called a colony). I 
felt sure she was in the hive some- 
where as I could see eggs in some of 
the cells, each egg deposited in the 
very center of the bottom of each 
cell. I looked and looked and was 
about to give up when it occurred 
to me that she might have run out 
of the hive. Sure enough, there 
was the queen at the hive entrance, 
apparently deciding what move to 
make next. I grabbed her wings 
and put her into the introducing 
cage. 

I had a somewhat similar experi- 
ence with the other weak colony. 
I have come to the conclusion that 
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if there is any advantage in caging 
each queen in a weak colony when 
adding queenless bees, that a queen 
in a very weak colony is more likely 
to be killed by the new bees than is 
a queen in a moderately strong col- 
ony. The queen in the weak colony 
is not able to lay normally because 
of a very small force of bees to take 
care of her brood. She is somewhat 
similar to a virgin queen—in fact, 
she runs around like a virgin, and 
the queenless bees that are added 
may have a tendency to run after 
her, then ball her. 

A word to Beginners about Light- 
ing Smokers and Opening Strong 
Hives of Bees.—Some beginners find 
it difficult to light a bee smoker. It 
is an advantage to have some dry 
paper to drop into the bottom of 
the smoker to light before regular 
smoker fuel is added. There are va- 
rious kinds of smoker fuel: oily 
rags, greasy waste from a machine 
shop, burlap, or rotten wood. Some- 
times the smoke is so hot that after 
the smoker is lighted the hot smoke 
may injure the bees. It is an ad- 
vantage to drop some green grass 
on top of the fuel in the smoker to 
subdue the hot flames and make a 
better smoke. 

A smoker well lighted is needed, 
especially when opening populous 
colonies of bees. I recall one morn- 
ing in northern Michigan when I 
casually opened a very populous 
colony of hybrid bees. My smoker 
was not working properly. I tried 
to blow some smoke on the bees, 
but to no avail. It seemed that al- 

(Continued on page 389) 
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Asked and Answered 


A Suitable Windbreak for Apiary 

Question.—What is the most suitable 
kind of tree to set out behind my apiary 
to break the wind and mainly to make 
the bees fly ne so they won’t bother my 
neighbors? I live in town and keep 22 
colonies of bees. I want to plant a row of 
trees about 100 feet long. — Leman W. 
Cooper, West Virginia. 

Answer.—We suggest that you 
consider the pussy willow to plant 
as a windbreak for your apiary. It 
is a rapid grower and supplies pol- 
len early in the season when it is 
much needed by the bees. You 
should be able to purchase these 
trees from any reliable nursery 
house near you. 





How to Feed Sulfathiazole 
Question. — Would you please tell me 
how to use the sulfa treatment for AFB?— 
Dorland Smith, Illinois. 


Answer.—While we do not recom- 
mend the sulfathiazole treatment for 
AFB, some are trying it out. A %- 
gram tablet of sulfathiazole is dis- 
solved in a cup of hot water, then 
mixed with one gallon of sugar syr- 
up made of equal parts of granulated 
sugar and hot water. 


Getting Combs Capped 
Question.—How can I get my bees to 
fill and cap honey in supers so that I can 
extract after the summer flow without 
a to wait until fall?—J. W. Harlan, 


Oo. 

Answer.—It should be _ possible 
for you to remove summer honey at 
the close of the main flow, during 
the interval that occurs before the 
fall flow starts in your locality. 
Even though all of the honey in ex- 
tracting supers is not entirely cap- 
ped over, it should be removed pro- 
vided the weather is reasonably 
warm and dry. Sometimes during 
rainy weather it is difficult and 
practically impossible for bees to 
cure and cap combs of honey prop- 
erly. If you are producing section 
comb honey, it is important that 
you get all of the sections capped 
over, if possible. Sometimes this is 
impossible because of a sudden ces- 
sation of the honey flow. 


aS 
How to Kill a Colony of Bees 
Question.—I would like information on 
how to kill bees in a hive and save the 
honey.—O. B. Chitwood, Ohio. 


Answer.—Bees can be killed in a 
hive by using Cyanogas. This chem- 
ical comes in powder form, in one- 


lb. and one-half lb. containers, and 
is available at drug stores. Direc- 
tions for using it should be read 
carefully. This is a powerful chem- 
ical and one should stand on the 
windward side of the hive while 
using it. The fumes of the gas 
should not be inhaled as they may 
prove deadly. One tablespoon of 
Cyanogas put into the entrance of 
the hive on the bottom board will 
kill a colony in less than one quar- 
ter of a minute. The gas being light- 
er than air travels upward. The 
gas fumes do not make the honey 
unfit for human consumption. They 
soon pass off when the combs are 
exposed to air. 


? —SSw . 
Moving Bees a Short Distance 
Question. — I have six hives of bees 
which I must move about 100 yards. I 
have not moved any bees such a short 
distance and would like advice—Asa W 
Corey, N. C. 


Answer.—It would be all right to 
move your six hives of bees a dis- 
tance of 100 yards if you do the 
moving late in the evening after all 
of the bees are in the hives. When 
you get the bees on their new loca- 
tion you should place some sticks, 
small branches of trees, or other ob- 
jects over the hive entrances so that 
when the bees take their flight the 
morning following the moving, they 
will notice the unusual impediments 
and will then reorient themselves to 
the new location. In a few days af- 
ter the bees settle down you may 
remove the temporary obstructions 
placed over the hive entrances. It 
is important that you make sure 
that no hives or anything that looks 
like a hive are left on the old loca- 
tion. Some of the old bees may fly 
back to the old location, but, not 
finding any hives there, these bees 
will circle around a few times and 
then fly back to the new location. 
Some years ago we moved a large 
apiary a short distance, just across 
the road, successfully. We made 
sure, however, that no hives were 
left on the old locations. 


i. 
Behavior of Bees in Winter Cluster 
Question.—Having read numerous times 
in your magazine how bees in winter form 
a ball in the brood chamber to conserve 
their heat, I am forced to wonder how 
they accomplish this since the combs 
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separate the available space into so 
narrow compartments. Presumably they 
must utilize the empty cells, but this ob- 
structs the theory that inside the “ball’’ 
the bees are active generating heat. Per- 
haps we can get around this problem of 
activity by explaining that those bees 
which have been active for a while get 
tired, and enter cells for a rest or nap, 
while those which have been sleeping are 
hauled out and put to work. At any rate, 
I would be interested in learning how the 
winter cluster handles the problem of in- 
tervening frames and still achieves unity. 
—Wade Shepard, Ohio. 

Answer. — There appears to be 
some mystery surrounding the ac- 
tivities of a winter cluster of bees. 
It is said—in fact, known, that bees 
in the center of the cluster are much 
more active than bees on the outside 
part of the cluster, sometimes called 
the rim. It seems probable that 
bees in the center of the cluster may 
take turns in entering open cells 
during the winter in order to take a 
rest. Bees do that during the warm- 
er months of the year. In a single 
story hive the combs of the brood 
chamber do constitute barriers since 
the cluster is separated by combs. 
However, if the combs are occupied 
with bees—that is, the empty cells 
of the combs in the lower portion of 
the cluster, the segments of the clus- 
ter of bees between the combs 
would be separated only by the very 
thin bases of the combs. As you 
know, the base of one cell helps to 
form the base of another cell on the 
opposite side. These cell bases are 


Purple Vetch (Vicia Cracca) 

This plant has not been common 
in the vicinity of Medina until last 
year. It suddenly appeared in early 
summer on the sides of a main high- 


way, Route 18. Apparently the 
State Highway Department had 
planted it to prevent erosion on 
roadsides. The bees worked the 


bloom furiously but we are unable 
to say how much nectar it yielded. 
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sometimes called mid-rib of conibs. 

Nowadays most colonies are win- 
tered in double story brood cham- 
bers. If the cluster forms with its 
center approximately between the 
two sets of frames this would facili- 
tate the lateral movement of the 
bees in the cluster if such move- 
ment is necessary. 

<a 
Fastening Foundation into 
Shallow Frames 

Question—I plan to use some shallow 
extracting frames this coming season and 
as I understand it this shallow foundation 
should be attached to the top bar of the 
shallow frame with wax in a wax tube 
fastener. I have the wax tube fastener 
but being a comparatively new beekeeper 
I haven’t had to render any old combs 
yet so I have no wax. It has been recom- 
mended that instead of using wax for this 
purpose I could use paraffin instead. Do 
you think it would be all right to use 
paraffin for this purpose until I have some 
wax of my own?—Gibson D. Hall, Pa. 


Answer.—If you do not have any 
beeswax from old combs or cap- 
pings to melt up in order to have 
some liquid wax to use in your wax 
tube fastener you might try using 
paraffine. If you will melt a small 
amount of resin with the paraffin 
this will make it stick better than 
it would without the resin. Of 
course the bees will immediately 
apply wax to the foundation in or- 
der to fasten it to the wood. It isa 
fact that melted beeswax is better 
than paraffine. 
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Editorials 





Bees Shipped by Air More _ bees 
are being 
shipped by air each year. Even 


though the carrying charges are 
somewhat high at present, when 
other factors are considered, the 
saving of time enroute, as well as 
the saving of food for bees during 
the journey, not to mention the 
freshness of the bees when receiv- 
ed, this extra shipping expense may 
be warranted. 

As brought out at the Biloxi 
meeting last November, one prob- 
lem at present seems to be that of 
pooling the necessary number of or- 
ders to occupy the maximum space 
to secure minimum rates, and the 
arranging for loading of bees and 
the delivery to beekeepers at des- 
tination points. These problems 
will be solved. 

The reports received thus far 
seem to indicate that the air method 
of shipping bees is quite satisfactory 
and has a future. 


A 50-50 Proposition As brought 

out recently in 
an article appearing in the Febru- 
ary 1944 Gleanings, page 46-48, en- 
titled “Honeybees Increase Clover 
Seed Production 15 Times’, by Dr. 
W. E. Dunham of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the relatively low produc- 
tion of clover seed is due mainly to 
the lack of adequate honey bee pop- 
ulation near the clover fields. The 
size of the pollination job for an 
acre of legumes is greater than most 
of us realize. An acre of alsike or 
red clover contains about 300,000,- 
000 individual florets. To secure 
100% pollination each floret must 
be visited by a pollinating insect. 
Under experimental conditions, 
where 100% pollination took place, 
alsike clover bloom yields varied 
from 12% to 20 bushels of seed per 
acre. 


Studies showed that more than 
four-fifths of the total pollination 
service was performed by the hon- 
eybees. To secure the maximum 
crop of seed such a program would 
necessitate the renting of colonies 
of bees during the blooming period 
and might involve as many as four 
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or five colonies per acre. This 
would likely reduce the per-colony 
yield of surplus honey unless there 
should be an abundance of bloom in 
that particular area. 

In the state of Iowa it has been 
proposed by F. B. Paddock, State 
Apiarist and Entomologist, that in 
order to get more bees into or near 
clover fields the beekeeper and the 
farmer should enter into a “share- 
cropping” experiment. In fact, such 
a plan is already in operation on a 
small scale. In that state the aver- 
age legume seed production per ac- 
re is about one bushel. An adequate 
number of colonies of bees would 
doubtless raise the per-acre produc- 
tion to perhaps four or five bushels. 
It has been suggested by Prof. Pad- 
dock that the farmer, instead of 
paying for the bees, agree to pay 
the beekeeper on the basis of one- 
half the yield of seed above the av- 
erage of one bushel per acre. Both 
the beekeeper and the farmer would 
be gambling but it would appear 
that the beekeeper would have the 
most to lose. 


Obviously, some sort of an ar- 
rangement must be made to irsure 
the adequate number of hives of 
bees to do the pollination work nec- 
essary for profitable seed produc- 
tion and to insure reasonable re- 
turns for the beekeeper so that he 
may increase rather than decrease 
his holdings. It will be interesting 
to learn how this experiment turns 
out. 

a 

Keep Supers A report was re- 
Bee-Tight Enroute ceived recently 

regarding a 
load of wet supers being hauled to 
an out-apiary during a dearth of 
nectar. It seems that the driver 
stopped in town for lunch and while 
he was enjoying his dinner the bees 
from hives in apiaries nearby were 
taking advantage of an opportunity 
to get a free lunch from the load of 
supers containing combs from which 
most of the honey had been extract- 
ed. This naturally stirred up most 
of the colonies nearby and would 
cause bees to try to rob weak colo- 
nies, especially after the load of 
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supers had left town. 

It is difficult if not practically 
impossible to pile empty supers on a 
truck bee-tight. In any event the 
load should be driven to destina- 
tion without any delay unless the 
load is being moved during the 
night. 

The same advice applies to mov- 
ing colonies of bees. Some do not 
use entrance screens and appear to 
“set away with it’. If bees are 
moved and destination can be reach- 
ed before morning, entrance screens 
may be omitted, but if moving is 
done in the daytime it is an advan- 
tage to have entrances screened. 

_— 

“The Vanishing Bee” This is the ti- 

tle of an ar- 
ticle by Robert B. Willson and E. E. 
Wheeler which appeared in the May 
1 issue of Colliers. The writers bring 
out the importance of the honey bee 
to agriculture and the disappearance 
of wild bees due to increased culti- 
vation of soil for crops. It is stated 
that if honey bees were killed off in 
the United States we would have to 
go on meager rations because hon- 
ey bees pollinate the legumes that 
feed the stock which is used to fur- 
nish meat for our people. The aver- 
age citizen upon sitting down to a 
steak dinner fails to realize that the 
honey bee has performed an impor- 
tant and necessary service in mak- 
ing it possible for the beefsteak to 
be served. The writers of this arti- 
cle are to be complimented on their 
presentation of this timely topic. 

—w 


Gentle Bees Needed Some _ city 
in City Areas and town 

councils have 
tried, in fact a few have succeeded, 
in ousting bees from the limits of 
their corporations because bees have 
been alleged to have caused trouble. 
This is unfortunate both for the bee- 
keepers and for growers of fruits 
and vegetables within the city lim- 
its. Bees are needed for pollinating 
fruits and vegetables which are usu- 
ally found in abundance in city and 
town areas. 

In this connection it should be 
said that breeders of bees should 
use extreme care in selecting stock 
for breeding purposes that is rea- 
sonably gentle to handle. Vicious 
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bees should be eliminated as they 
are dangerous to have around. 

It is possible to combine gentle- 
ness with industry in the breeding 
of bees. More attention will have 
to be given to this matter in the fu- 
ture. 


— 


Survival of In attempting to de- 
the Fittest termine the real rea- 
son or reasons for the 
heavy losses of bees in the North 
this past winter, is it possible that 
we have overlooked one main rea- 
son, namely, strains of bees that 
lack hardiness, vitality, and vigor? 
During the past few days we hap- 
pened onto an article appearing in 
The American Apiculturist for May, 
1883, written by Henry Alley, well 
known queen breeder of his time. 
The article is entitled ‘“‘The Winter 
Problem’’. Among other things, Mr. 
Alley says, “It is imperative that 
we develop a strain that will win- 
ter well on summer stands, notwith- 
standing the extreme changes and 
long continued cold spells which are 
experienced in our northern ecli- 
mates. We want bees that will not 
become uneasy and attempt to fly 
every time the sun slightly warms 
up the front of the hives; those that 
will not consume as much food in 
two months as should suffice for six 
months; those that will not spring 
dwindle — a strain about whose 
hives but few dead bees will be 
found during winter, either on the 
snow or ground, and bees not sub- 
ject to dysentery. Bees that will 
winter well outdoors or in the cellar 
are those that possess every desir- 
able quality as honey gatherers.” 

Mr. Alley lived at Wenham, Mas- 
sachusetts, which is further north 
in latitude than Ohio or Pennsyl- 
vania. He had many years’ experi- 
ence with bees and in breeding a 
desirable strain that met require- 
ments especially in that part of the 
country. 

Obviously, some strains or races 
are hardier and more vigorous than 
others. This matter of developing 
strains that possess these desirable 
characteristics, including a superi- 
ority in honey-gathering qualities, 
is one of the most important proj- 
ects of our industry. Our Bee Cul- 
ture Field Stations under Jas. I. 














Hambleton are now doing some val- 
uable work along this line. 

If the old law of the survival of 
the fittest still operates and if it is 
a fact that there is a considerable 
difference in strains of bees with 
respect to hardiness and vigor, it 
would appear that this past severe 
winter may have eliminated some 
undesirable bees that lacked vigor. 

In our opinion the past winter in 
some northern areas was abnormal 
and the weather was such that out- 
door wintered bees were put to a 
very severe test—in fact, too severe 
for a considerable percentage of col- 
onies. 

This past winter may result in our 
making a new approach to the solu- 
tion of the wintering problem in the 
North. The solution will involve 
not only the selection of hardy 
strains of bees but better apiary 
management and more _ efficient 
methods of carrying colonies 
through severe winter weather. 

Our Mr. E. R. Root remarked 
within the past few days that this 
was the severest winter on bees he 
could recall since that of ’81 and 
°82, about 65 years ago. If such 
winters occur in cycles, let us hope 
that they do not come too often. 

_—— 


We can’t blame 
beekeepers who 
are fortunate e- 
nough to have 
good beekeeping locations for being 
rather secretive about their methods 
of apiary management and _ loca- 
tions. If they told the world about 
the crops they are securing, bee- 
keepers from other localities would 
likely encroach upon their locations 
and this would result in smaller 
crops for all concerned. 

We have asked some commercial 
beekeepers to write articles for our 
journal concerning their beekeep- 
ing operations. They hesitate be- 
cause as already stated they fear 
other beekeepers would flock in 
around them and overstock the lo- 
cality with bees. 

Fields far away always look 
greener. As a matter of fact, there 
may be desirable beekeeping loca- 
tions nearby that are being over- 
looked. In some instances what ap- 
pear to be poor locations for bees 
are above the average. 
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Some Beekeepers 
Don’t Tell 
All they Know 


We have come to feel that in 
some instances it is the beekeeper 
and his methods rather than the lo- 
cation that counts. An efficient bee- 
keeper who really understands hon- 
ey production may secure above- 
the-average crops in what may be 
considered mediocre beekeeping ter- 
ritory. Others, hearing of his suc- 
cess, may move in and get relatively 
small crops because of faulty api- 
ary management. However, com- 
mercial beekeepers must have bees 
where there is an abundance of nec- 
tar and pollen plants in order to se- 
cure a maximum crop and to make 
a profit. 


Commercial beekeepers who are 
looking for new locations should try 
out a few hives in a territory not 
over-stocked with bees. If the new 
locations prove to be worthwhile, 
more hives can be added to the 
number already established. There 
are still plenty of desirable unoccu- 
pied beekeeping locations. 

——a,, 

Effect of Cyanogas Since Cyano- 
on Honey gas is being 

used by some 
beekeepers to treat moth-infested 
combs, as well as to kill some colo- 
nies of vicious or diseased bees, we 
are frequently asked if this gas 
makes the honey in treated combs 
unfit for human consumption. 


We have been of the opinion that 
honey in Cyanogas-treated combs is 
suitable for human beings, provided 
combs are thoroughly aired for a 
few days after being treated. 


To confirm our opinion on this 
matter we recently got in touch with 
one of the highest authorities, and 
the following reply was received: 

“The edibility of honey from su- 
pers of bees that have been gassed 
with Cyanogas is not affected, pro- 
vided the honey is first thoroughly 
aired to permit all fumes of gas to 
escape. Of course, the Cyanogas 
should not be dropped into the hon- 


y. 

It should be said emphatically that 
Cyanogas is a dangerous and power- 
ful chemical and should be used 
with extreme care. Supers of combs 
should be treated out of doors and 
not in a building. Be sure to stand 
on the windward side of the supers 
to avoid inhaling any of the gas 
fumes. 
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From North, East, West, and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, May 3 
Weather: ‘Watch- 
man, what of the 
night?” might be 
applied to our 
weather during 
the past month. 
Cloudy days and 
sunny days, cold 
nights and mild 
nights. Several 
sprinkles of rain 
—just enough to keep the bees from 
doing their best on the orange. The 
trees bloomed well and there was 
an abundance of nectar in the blos- 
soms but only a few that might be 
called good honey days. One bee- 
keeper said of the cool days, “The 
nectar was so thin that the bees 
would not gather it until after 
noon.” Can it be that the sugar 
content was so low in the thin nec- 
tar that they would not gather it un- 
til it thickens? We live and learn. 

Honey Crop: There has been a 
very heavy bloom on the orange. 
Trees would begin blooming on the 
south side, gradually opening on the 
north side, making an ideal condi- 
tion for a longer honey flow. There 
has been no extracting that we 
know of and it would be only a 
guess to say that 40 pounds per col- 
ony might be a good average. 

Market: We know of no honey 
being sold. Honey buyers come 
around but as for offers we know 
of none. The orange we know 
should bring top price but what is 
the top? 

Miscellaneous: Since our last let- 
ter we had a very pleasant and in- 
structive visit with a man who has 
had many years’ experience in the 
buying and selling of honey. One 
thing we were quite well agreed on 
was that the most unsatisfactory 
time to buy or sell honey is on a 
falling market. When we hear of 
honey in years gone by selling for 
as low as 2% and 3 cents per pound, 
well, we will surely never see those 
prices again. We hear of offers one 
year ago as high as 27 cents for or- 
ange. Some sold, others held and 
sold for less. The price has been 
gradually going down until today 
you might get 12 cents for the best 
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white orange. Amber grades are 
very little in demand. 

One of our younger beekeepers 
has been amusing himself by learn- 
ing to fly. As most of those who 
read these lines know, most of the 
business section of our town is built 
within a circle one mile in diameter. 
The orange, lemon, and grapefruit 
groves are on the southwest, south, 
and southeast just outside this cir- 
cle on ground that slopes gradually 
toward the North. To the South 
the ground gradually rises to an 
elevation of 5000 feet some ten 
miles away. Our elevation is from 
700 to 800 feet. This young man 
while flying a few days ago made 
note of the apiaries sitting in and 
near the orange groves outside this 
circle. He said there seemed to be 
a new bunch or two each day he 
was flying. We wonder if all of the 
orange territory is as crowded with 
bees as Corona. It looks as though 
many were moved almost in des- 
peration hoping to get stores and 
possibly a little surplus. Many were 
very light in stores and consequent- 
ly light in bees. As we have men- 
tioned many times in past years, 
“The fellow who leaves his bees 
heavy with stores in the fall is the 
fellow who has the big colonies ear- 
ly enough for the orange.” This 
will be a good season to decide if 
the orange can be overstocked with 
bees during the blooming season. 
—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


a 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, May 3 


Weather: Not 
long ago nearly 
everyone in this 
section was com- 
plaining about 
the lack of rain. 
Then the rains 
began and cool, 
cloudy weather 
prevailed during 
most of April 
when _ package 
bee and queen breeders were hop- 
ing for clear and warm weather. 
The only redeeming feature was 
that Canada was experiencing its 
coldest and stormiest spring in many 
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years, and shipment of bees had to 
be delayed. Weather records indi- 
cate that California had almost 
twice as much rain during April 
this year as in any average April for 
90 years. The snow pack in the 
mountains is heavy and Shasta Dam 
is full and would be overflowing 
but for the extra height added to 
impound more water. The first 
week in May is generally fair and 
we could use some of the sunshine 
and warm weather that has made 
this state famous. 

Plant Growth: It has been inter- 
esting to see how grain fields and 
pasture lands have recovered from 
the drouth. There is more grass 
now than the cattle can eat, and 
grain yields will not be as low 
as previously forecast. Various nec- 
tar and pollen plants are making an 
appearance, quite belatedly, and if 
the weather turns warm enough for 
bees to fly, they would make more 
than a living during the next few 
weeks. Some fields are yellow with 
mustard or whitish - purple with 
wild radish. Filerae, fiddleneck, 
and other plants are available, 
come warm weather. Yellow star 
thistle is coming up thick in places 
and beekeepers are hoping for a 
better summer than the dry winter 
indicated. 

Condition of Colonies: This is one 
spring northern California beekeep- 
ers will long remember for the 
gradual weakening of colonies when 
they should have been building up 
to swarming strength. Most colonies 
were short of stores during the fruit 
bloom and would have recovered if 
weather had been favorable for bee 
flight and nectar secretion. Bees did 
a good job of pollinating during the 
short periods of sunshine but could 
not replenish their stores. Béekeep- 
ers fed thousands of sacks of sugar 
to those colonies they could get to 
to feed. Rains made orchards im- 
passable and heavily brooded colo- 
nies starved in great numbers. It is 
disheartening to even the seasoned 
beekeeper to find strong colonies 
starved to death, with several seal- 
ed brood frames sucked dry before 
the bees died, when, under normal 
conditions, the same colonies would 
have 30 to 40 pounds of surplus. 
Those colonies which had a full su- 
per of honey last fall or were in the 
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most favorea Iccat'ons this spring, 
are still in gocd condition and 
strong in bees. 

One answer ‘o the problem of 
providing queens for early packages 
when spring weather conditions are 
unfavorable for qucen rearing, is 
for the queen breeder to winter over 
fall-reared queens in strong nuclei. 
These queens can shipped with 
the first packages and the nuclei 
divided to make other nuclei for 
queens reared in April. 

Miscellaneous: How best to feed 
colonies during cool rainy weather, 
when roads are muddy and fields 
are impassable, is a question being 
discussed at most gatherings of bee- 
keepers. Some have tried feeding 
dry sugar by tipping back the hive 
and pouring the dry sugar in the en- 
trance. Some report that the bees 
are able apparently to use the sugar 
for they do not find much of it at 
the entrance. If one watches the 
bees as they fly from the entrance 
of a hive into which dry sugar has 
been poured, they will observe that 
most of the bees are carrying sugar 
crystals in their mandibles—and I 
doubt if they are taking it to the 
drinking place to dunk in water. 
When sugar is placed above the 
combs on heavy paper, where it will 
absorb the moisture of the hive, the 
bees will work it over and appar- 
ently use much of it. The addition 
of sugar syrup, either in the combs 
or in some type of feeder, or by giv- 
ing the bees sugar in the form of 
bee candy, is the surest way to feed 
bees in the absence of natural 
stores. 

Agriculturists and business or- 
ganizations associated with agricul- 
ture are giving serious considera- 
tion to the relation of beekeeping to 
agriculture and the need of devis- 
ing measures for the control of in- 
sects and of weeds which will pre- 
vent the destruction of pollinating 
insects. Thought is also turning to 
the need of promoting a program of 
planting pollen and nectar and seed 
producing plants along highways, 
fence rows, and ditch banks to re- 
place the weeds now being eradi- 
cated by chemical means. So many 
interests are involved in these vari- 
ous problems that a solution must 
be worked out on different county. 
state, and federal levels. In the 
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meantime the poisoning of bees may 
become more severe through the use 
of some of the more potent newer 
chemicals. 

Rail shipments of bees to portions 
of Canada have been stopped for the 
past few days by washouts on rail 
lines in Canada. Many package bee 
shippers were not notified until they 
arrived with packages for shipment 
at the express offices. Now news- 
paper reports indicate there may be 
a rail strike to further complicate 
matters and to make a tough spring 
season still worse. We can only 
hope at this time, that the Canadi- 
ans will get their rail lines operat- 
ing soon and that the strike in this 
country will be prevented by some 
common sense agreements among 
the participants involved.—J. E. Ec- 
kert, Davis, California. 
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COLORADO, May 10 

Weather: the sever- 
9 ity of our last win- 
ter was rivaling 
that of the winter 
of 1889. Intermit- 
tent snows and tem- 
peratures as low as 
30 to 50 degrees be- 
low zero were char- 
acteristic of this pe- 
riod. At times it 
seemed as_ though 
the weatherman had 
lost all control. Except for a brief 
moderation in February this abnor- 
mal condition lasted until the mid- 
dle of March. 

In spite of the severe winter the 
bees came through very well where 
stores were ample. Colonies with 
short or scattered stores, however, 
suffered the consequences. Brood 
rearing, which usually begins by 
the middle of February, was delay- 
ed until the middle of March. Since 
then the bees have expanded the 
brood area very fast until most col- 
onies now have brood in two stories. 
Swarming during fruit bloom this 
spring, in contrast to a year ago, has 
been at nil. 

The prospects at this time are 
very favorable for a good flow from 
the alfalfa which should begin to 
bloom about June 1. Sweet clover, 
too, is making a fine showing at this 
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time. With ample moisture in the 
ground and the snow-pack in the 
mountains one half above normal, 
plants should not suffer from want 
of water the first part of the sum- 
mer at least. 

The demand for honey has been 
very Slow and some beekeepers are 
still holding some of their crop. Gro- 
cers, stocking up last fall on high 
priced honey, in many cases are 
selling at cost to clear their shelves. 
On interviewing one merchant he 
exclaimed that he had more honey 
than Carter has pills, yes, plenty 
for times to come. 

Miscellaneous: Many of our Colo- 
rado beekeepers do not as yet know 
that we have a comparatively new 
state bee inspector. He is Mr. Albert 
L. Crouse who assumed the duties 
as such late in the season last year. 
Mr. Crouse, himself a practical bee 
man, is a live wire and an earnest 
worker with a winning personality. 
He should have the fullest coopera- 
tion of our bee men.—G. A. Pauli, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


—w 
TEXAS, May 6 


f ; Weather: The 
Ps temperature for 
i! April was above 
Cad normal, with no 
cold weather oc- 
curring such as 
is often experi- 
enced at this pe- 
oan riod. Lack of 
rainfall remains 
as the limiting factor of plant 
growth. The present drouth, which 
has existed since August, was only 
partially broken in February. Ap- 
ril rainfall was considerably below 
normal, consequently bee plants are 
less promising than in many years. 
This condition is general over two- 
thirds of the state. 

Bees and Plants: Bees are in good 
condition. Some colonies made 
preparation for swarming but no 
swarming has occurred so far. Mari- 
gold and horsemint are now in 
bloom but with a scarcity of these 
plants no yield of any consequence 
is expected. Guajillo is in poor con- 
dition as a result of continued dry 
weather, earlier frost injury, and se- 
vere browsing by livestock. Colo- 
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nies built up very nicely on guaya- 
can but the flow was of short dura- 
tion. There was considerable shed- 
ding of mesquite blooms. Locally, 
colonies gained from 12 to 15 
pounds from mesquite, while a few 
favored localities obtained a surplus 
from mesquite and catsclaw. South- 
west Texas must rely on a later 
mesquite bloom for the main honey 
crop. In eastern portions of the 
state a good build-up was reported 
from willow, haw, youpon, and rat- 
tan. In north Texas Madrid clover 
yielded well. This clover has been 
grown only a few seasons and has 
proved so satisfactory with growers 
that a larger acreage will be grown 
in future years. Vetch is less prom- 
ising than in some years due to 
scant rainfall. Hubam clover has 
suffered from both drouth and win- 
ter killing and offers less bee pas- 
ture than usually. With present 
condition of bee plants the honey 
crop over the state will be consider- 
ably below average. 


Market: While honey prices are 
definitely lower, movement of hon- 
ey has not improved. Packers are 
buying only for current needs. With 
present crop prospects the 1947 car- 
ry-over is not serious. However, the 
beekeeper must move his honey 
with sufficient regularity to meet 
cost of living and operation. There 
is a definite need for more vigorous 
advertising of honey to restore its 
place on the family table. 


Miscellaneous: Mr. H. H. Root, 
during a recent visit in Texas, pre- 
sented several reels of pictures be- 
fore a meeting of the San Antonio 
District Beekeepers. The pictures 
showed the activity of bees in the 
field and hive, and the handling of 
the honey crop and beeswax. It is 
hoped that these pictures will be 
shown widely before the classes of 
our schools as has been done else- 
where and that the story of bees 
and honey be brought before the 
public. Migratory colonies have 
been moved out of south Texas 
where the honey flow was disap- 
pointing. Many colonies were mov- 
ed to north Texas but with the pres- 
ent condition of Hubam clover more 
colonies were moved to northern 
states than was anticipated —A. H. 
Alex, San Antonio, Texas. 
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VIRGINIA, May 8 
Weather: Weather 
conditions here in 
Virginia this spring 
have not been al- 
together what we 
would have order- 
ed. We have had 
more cold weather 
than usually, and 
bees have not built 
up as fast as in past springs. The 
winter losses were heavy in the 
northern part of Virginia. This was 
thought to be on account of some 
poor quality late honey and a long 
spell of zero weather. One man lost 
60 colonies out of 100 in one apiary. 
This loss was replaced with pack- 
age bees. At this writing the weath- 
er is still cool. 


Bees and Honey Flow: Bees are 
not as strong as they usually are in 
May, but regardless of this, much 
swarming has been reported. The 
flow from tulip poplar is on and 
strong colonies are making gains of 
from five to eight pounds per day. 
Good colonies of bees that were 
used in the apple orchards around 
Winchester for pollination made as 
much as a shallow super of apple 
blossom honey. It seems that more 
bees are being used in the orcha:ds 
each year. Clover is looking very 
promising and a crop should be 
gathered from it this year. 


Honey Movement: Honey is not 
moving much. There is not much 
honey in the hands of the small bee- 
keepers. A few large beekeepers 
have several thousand pounds each 
not yet sold. Most merchants were 
loaded up with high priced honey 
which they wanted to make a large 
profit on, and are still holding for 
this price. The market is going to 
remain dull until this honey is mov- 
ed and it is not going to move until 
the price is lowered. 


Miscellaneous: The Virginia State 
Beekeepers’ Association is holding 
a two-day short course this summer. 
It will be held in Lynchburg, Au- 
gust 17 and 18. Headquarters will 
be in the Virginia Hotel. The courses 
will include lectures, discussions, 
and demonstrations. The lectures 
will be held in the Hotel and dam- 
onstrations will be held at a nearby 
apiary. We expect to have several 
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outstanding speakers on bee cul- 
ture and it will be worth any bee- 
keeper’s time to attend this two-day 


course. — Henry W. Weatherford, 
Vernon Hill, Virginia. 
AAS! 


NEW YORK, May 8 
Weather: The cher- 
ry, plum, and pear 
trees are in full 
bloom, and the 
weather has _ not 
been too favorable 
for the gathering of 
honey from _ these 
sources. Rain seems 
to fall with no ef- 
fort and some of 
the nights are quite cool. The tem- 
perature now is just 42. 

Just what the conditions will be 
when apple bloom opens up remains 
to be seen, but the bees need all the 
honey possible to carry them over 
until the time of the clover flow 
which will be on some time in early 
June. The rains have helped the 
clovers and the plants look good. 
One of the old rules of beekeeping 
was to look out for a heavy honey 
flow after a hard winter. 

Condition of Bees: Bees are now 
unpacked from winter cases and we 
find the losses here are around 10%. 
Most colonies are strong and some 
are too strong for this time of year. 
Some have reported losses up to 
30%, but that was unpacked colo- 
nies. One of the main advantages 
of a packing case is that it keeps 
ice and snow out of the entrance, 
and maintains for the colony better 
wintering conditions. Our plan is 
to start unpacking bees when the 
apricot trees start to show their first 
blossoms. This year before we could 
make visits to all the yards several 
swarms were found hanging in some 
of the yards. 

Market: Honey does not move 
very fast, regardless of price, which 
is lower than in late 1947, but com- 
pared with the prices before World 
War II they are still high. The idea 
of many producers is to get all that 
the trade will stand with no under- 
standing that when a sale is made 
to a packer, a broker, a iobber, and 
a retail store have to make a profit 
to stay in business. The result is 
that the housewife just lets honey 
alone. From reports coming into 
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this office, white clover is being of- 
fered in ton lots or over at 12 to 
13% cents per pound. 
Miscellaneous: Mr. Carr, of New 
Jersey, wrote in the December 
Gleanings about “Blasted Hopes” in 
regard to the New Jersey beekeep- 
ers. One fact that all beekeepers 
should know is that beekeeping is 
not a get-rich business. Crops can 
and do fail. The industry carries a 
fair margin of profit, pays as well 
as farming, and in some years even 
better. It is true the working sea- 
son is a rush, but winters can be 
used for rest and other occupations, 
which other lines of work do not 
offer. It has its rewards. During 
a visit to Miami, Florida, during 
February and part of March this 
year I went around and saw some of 
the wonders of this winter play- 
ground. On Miami Beach home af- 
ter home costing from 3 to 15 mil- 
lion dollars was shown to me, but 
not one mentioned any beekeeper 
ever owning even a modest home on 
the Beach. It is impossible for the 
average producer to get rich, thus 
we might as well play safe and 
keep our ideals on a humble plane, 
and then our hopes will be a suc- 
cess.—Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, 


Nn. x. 

_—— 
SASKATCHEWAN, May 3 
Weather: Many A- 
mericans have the 
idea that Canada is 
a land of snow. This 
year, certainly, that 
impression seems to 
be correct, for our 
winter weather has 
carried straight 
through into April 
and the ground did 
not show bare through the snow un- 
til the middle of the month and by 
way of what we hope is a last fling, 
we had another two and a half 
inches of snow on Monday, April 
26th. This weather has kept cellar- 
wintered bees confined fully a 
month longer than is usual and is 
playing havoc with shipments of 
package bees. Now that the snow is 
melting the unusually heavy runoff 
of water is causing washouts in all 
our branch railway lines which nor- 
mally do not have any trouble. Dur- 
ing the early part of this week pack- 
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ages were piled up in Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, and in interior provin- 
cial points, such as Saskatoon and 
Regina, unable to go farther be- 
cause of blocked rail lines. 

The railways did a wonderful job 
of repairing damage, and getting 
service back into shape and, altho 
many shipments were held three, 
four, and five days, we believe since 
the packages all seem to be in good 
Shape they got through with the 
very minimum loss. It was touch 
and go for a while, however. 

Condition of Bees: Here at Fort 
Qu’Appelle the bees did not have a 
flight from Christmas until the end 
of March but our outdoor wintered 
colonies have come through in ex- 
cellent condition. Not many reports 
have been received from outside 
points but what news we have had 
shows that bees have wintered fair- 
ly well in spite of the lengthy spring 
and severe winter weather. 

Package Bees: For the past few 
years our beekeepers have been 
urging the southern shippers to get 
their bees north to them at an earli- 
er date. This season, however, the 
shoe is on the other foot. The north- 
ern half of our province was blan- 
keted with four or five feet of snow 
until mid-April and _ beekeepers 
were frantically trying to have their 
packages delayed for two or three 
weeks, as many of them could not 
even get to their equipment. Pack- 
ages which did come through were, 
in many cases, hived in cellars or 
honey houses and in some cases it 
was necessary to get bull-dozers to 
clear off a bare spot so that equip- 
ment could be set out for outdoor 
hiving. Every spring seems to have 
its own individual problems but the 
spring of 1948 will long be remem- 
bered as being most exceptional. 

Markets: Since rationing was re- 
moved from sugar the apparently 
unlimited market we had for honey 
disappeared overnight and_ sales 
have continued slow since Christ- 
mas and it is likely that there will 
be some carry-over into the new 
crop year. However, it is expected 
that it will be reduced to the point 
where it will not be too serious. 

All during the war the Canadian 
Beekeepers’ Council tried to get 
beekeepers a fair price for their 
honey but not an exorbitant one. 
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Apparently this policy of the Cana- 
dian Beekeepers’ Council was the 
correct one. This year prices got 
out of hand with the result that fi- 
nally the consumer has rebelled and 
prices have slipped to somewhat 
lower levels. The blame for the high 
prices must be shared by everyone, 
since the consumer was willing at 
that time to pay a high price and 
certainly all beekeepers seemed 
quite willing to take one. In discus- 
sions on this subject, however, it is 
amusing to note that it is always 
the other man that is to blame. 


Crop Prospects: It is, of course, 
too early for us here to have any 
idea whatever what our crop pros- 
pects are likely to be since, in wes- 
tern Canada, they can change over- 
night. However, if a good blanket 
of snow means anything we have 
certainly had it this year and clover 
should come through in good shape. 
No growth is visible at the present 
time, but at least there should be an 
ample supply of moisture to start 
the growth off at all points of the 
province. —R. M. Pugh, Fort Qu- 
’Appelle, Sask. 


—w 
MISSISSIPPI, May 10 
Weather: Weathe- 
has been fine for 
the last two or 
three weeks, __al- 


though a good rain 
is needed in some 
sections. Nights are 
cool and days rath- 
er warm and bees 
are working  dili- 
gently. 

Honey Plants: 
Here at State College in the north- 
ern part of the state the flow from 
smooth vetch is about over and 
hairy vetch is about at its prime. 
White clover has been in bloom for 
several weeks but sweet clover will 
not begin for another week or two. 
Honey is coming in fine but no full- 
depth frames are completely sealed 
yet. Unless reduced by drouth or 
prolonged wet weather the yield 
this season promises to be good. 

Honey Market: Sales in stores are 
slow. The price during the coming 
summer will undoubtedly be lower 
in this section although local honey 
will probably move quickly. 
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Package Bees: This is the first 
time in several years when package 
shippers have been able to fill all 
orders. Some few have had a sur- 
plus of bees.—Clay Lyle, State Col- 
lege, Miss. 

—. 

ONTARIO, May 8 
Weather: April, ac- 
cording to the Ob- 
servatory at Toron- 
to, was slightly 
warmer than aver- 
age and with less 
rainfall than usual. 
We were under the 
impression that the 
month was cooler 
than usual, _ prob- 
ably caused by the 
absence of any real warm days, 
while at the same time we had no 
really cold weather as we have had 
some years. Bees are generally in 
good shape locally, at least, al- 
though some of our colonies are get- 
ting short of stores and unless warm 
weather comes soon to allow the 
bees to work on willows and dande- 
lion bloom, some feeding will be 
necessary. 


With almost no heavy freezing by 
night and thawing by day to heave 
the winter wheat and clover, these 
crops in general look well and wher- 
ever beekeepers have clover grown 
near their bees prospects are normal 
for a crop of honey. Owing to dry 
spring time, allowing farmers to 
sow most of the land, a small buck- 
wheat acreage appears to be in pros- 
pect—just the opposite of a year 
ago. 

Honey is moving very slowly and 
in so far as our local stores are con- 
cerned prices appear to be about the 
same as they have been for the past 
six months or more. Speaking to a 
representative of the Ontario Honey 
Producers’ yesterday, we were told 
that sales are taking place in a small 
way continually, but nothing was 
said as to price. We understand 
that they have quite a large quan- 
tity of amber honey still unsold and 
it is hoped that it will be cleared 
away before next year’s crop comes 
on the market. 

With very few days to date show- 
ing a temperature much above 60, 
we have done little general work 
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with the bees. Last week we had 
two days of about 65 with no wind, 
and the boys looked over about 150 
colonies, clipping queens, etc. Nec- 
tar was coming in freely or we 
would not have done this work with 
the weather so cool, as I feel quite 
sure that many good queens are 
balled and lost by reason of exam- 
ining the bees freely at a time when 
no nectar is coming in. 


Miscellaneous: Twenty-five years 
ago the Ontario Honey Producers’ 
Cooperative was formed and on 
June 18 in conjunction with the On- 
tario Beekeepers’ Association, an 
all-day meeting will be held at the 
O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. We understand 
that speakers well known to the 
beekeeping fraternity will be pres- 
ent from different places ‘over the 
line” and we anticipate that there 
will be a large attendance at these 
meetings. Ontario beekeepers have 
a record of always turning out in 
large numbers at their meetings and 
we feel sure that this gathering will 
be no exception to the rule. 


In a few weeks hence, a large 
number of colonies will be transfer- 
red to points over 300 miles north of 
Toronto and placed over a territory 
extending north and west for over 
100 miles. Alsike is the main honey 
plant with large acreages of great 
willow herb in some localities to 
lengthen the honey flow. A lot of 
hard work is involved in a move- 
ment of this kind and while too old 
myself to take part in such a trek. 
we certainly hope that all get paid 
well for the work done. While we 
are not moving any bees to north- 
ern Ontario we are placing a small 
test apiary some 140 miles northeast 
of our home, of which more anon. 


In reading the March issue of the 
usually reliable Country Gentle- 
man we are amazed to see the fol- 
lowing gem. As it is not lengthy 
I will quote the item verbatim for 
the benefit of beekeepers in general 
and California readers of Gleanings 
in particular. “HONEY IN SIX 
FLAVORS and colors—strawberry, 
maple, chocolate, lemon, pineavvle, 
or mint—is renortedly coming from 
the apiary of E. C. Close, Corning, 
Calif. He refuses to reveal details 
of his method but says that his bees 
are kept in electrically heated glass 
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hives and are fed on a diet of pollen 
and sweet syrup constantly trick- 
ling into a special trough. Close 
says that this controlled feeding is 
the secret of the flavors and also of 
the coloring of the chocolate and 
maple flavors. The right colors for 
the other flavors are obtained by 
adding food coloring to the syrup 
on which the bees feed. Close also 
reveals that he has been able to 
lengthen the lives of his bees by 
about two weeks by keeping them 
in the hive and away from the nec- 
tar plants on which they normally 
feed.”’ (Reported by Henry Schacht.) 
—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
aS 
RHODE ISLAND. May 4 

Weather: Bees in 
this area were 
confined during 
theunusually 
long and severe 
winter for  ex- 
tended __ periods. 
It was feared 
that winter loss- 
es would run 
greater than we 
are now finding 
to be true. Per- 
haps from 10 to 
15 per cent of 
our colonies were destroyed, which 
is greater than the average but hard- 
ly excessive in view of climatic con- 
ditions. Spring weather has been 
normal with no excessively warm 
periods which might stimulate brood 
beyond the ability of the bees to 
maintain. While our nights have 
been rather cool, the bright warm 
sunshine which we have had has 
been conducive to perhaps better 
than average pollen gathering. 


Condition of Colonies: Many col- 
onies are located near extensive 
apple orchards and frequent com- 
plaints are heard from beekeepers 
where arsenicals are used exten- 
sively. There seems to be little 
remedy at present for this situa- 
tion, other than inducing orchard- 
ists to refrain from spraying while 
the fruit bloom is on. Colonies are 
at the low danger point as far as 
food reserves are concerned, but be- 
fore long some surplus should ap- 
pear. Many members have report- 
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ed an excessive number of moldy 
combs. This condition is prevalent 
throughout the state and its exist- 
ence is difficult to explain. Here in 
Rhode Island, about 1934, the per- 
centage of infection from AFB was 
7 per cent. Today it is down to 1 
per cent and this low mark was ob- 
tained over the period of years by 
burning all infected colonies and 
sterilizing hive equipment. 

Plants: The deep snows which 
covered outyards for nearly two 
months during the winter are now 
paying dividends in the form of a 
luxuriant growth of spring honey 
plants. In all parts of the state the 
growth will be at least 100 per cent 
normal. The weather was unusually 
propitious during the fruit bloom 
season, which was a boon to or- 
chardists and an invaluable help in 
building up colonies rapidly. 

Honey Market: Honey sales have 
been reported from fair to slow in a 
market which has shown a steady 
downward trend. Retail sales re- 
main about the same in volume but 
consumer prices have dropped from 
25 to 40 per cent. Since this state 
is so heavily populated, most honey 
producers are able to dispose of 
their surplus without difficulty, but 
the drop in price has had a dampen- 
ing effect inasmuch as maintenance 
and replacement costs have remain- 
ed constant. 


A New State Publication: An 80- 
page book, entitled ‘‘Beekeeping in 
Rhode Island’, written by Howard 
A. Pike, State Apiary Inspector, 
has just been published by the Di- 
vision of Entomology and Plant In- 
dustry of the Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Conserva- 
tion. It is written primarily for the 
beginner but there is plenty in it 
for the experienced beekeeper as 
well. Because of the limited num- 
ber of copies printed, distribution 
is generally limited to Rhode Island 
residents. However, there will prob- 
ably be enough copies so that one 
copy can be sent to each organized 
beekeeping organization or society 
if an official will write and request 
a copy. Address requests to Divi- 
sion of Entomology and Plant In- 
dustry, 308 State House, Providence 
2, R. I.—Robert W. Peabody, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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Langstroth Memorial in July 
By George H. Rea 


The discovery of the bee space by 
Langstroth and his invention of a 
bee hive which embodies that dis- 
covery as well as other useful fea- 
tures has made modern beekeeping 
possible. A worthy monument to 
this great man is found in the Lang- 
stroth Memorial Library at Cornell 
University. It is, however, the con- 
cern of many beekeepers that ade- 
quate recognition of Langstroth has 
never been given at Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, where he completed 
and announced his invention. The 
Massachusetts State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation has taken timely action to 
have this recognition given while 
some are living who knew him and 
have studied his life and works. 
Dr. Frank R. Shaw of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, at Amherst, 
Mass., is chairman of the committee. 
The meeting will be held in Green- 
field, Mass., on July 18, 1948, at the 
Second Congregational Church 
where Langstroth was pastor. 

Every phase of human activity 
has its eras. Beekeeping is no ex- 
ception and definitely the work of 
Langstroth brought in a new bee- 
keeping era. Upon that founda- 
tion has been built a great super- 
structure of knowledge of about all 
that we know and do in the apiary 
and honey house. Extensive honey 
production and marketing, and the 
great business of queens and pack- 
age bees are among the material re- 
sults. 

The movable frame hive with its 
bee space was followed by develop- 
ments necessary to implementing 
Langstroth’s discoveries. Comb 
foundation to make possible better 
and stronger combs that are smooth 
and straight and all worker cells; 
the extractor to save the combs and 
greatly increase honey production; 
the uncapping knife and mechani- 
cal uncapper; the bee escape; a 
more efficient bee smoker; all of 
these and much other apiary equip- 
ment to improve and facilitate man- 
agement. 

Other activities in beekeeping, 
necessary for its expansion and suc- 
cess followed rapidly. Research 
and resident teaching and field ex- 
tension are all having increased at- 
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tention in the agricultural program 
of this country. In the brief period 
since these activities began, out- 
standing achievements have been 
obtained, although some wish that 
attainments would come more ra- 
pidly. That basic research is likely 
to be slow is little understood by 
the untrained. Findings in bee be- 
havior alone has applications in al- 
most everything that is done in the 


apiary and honey house. Disease 
control, swarm control, supering, 
wintering, queen rearing, and re- 


queening—in fact, about all of the 
knowledge that the beekeeper has 
on this subject has come by research 
and teaching and, of course, applied 
to location conditions. Many years 
of research in bee breeding has at 
last yielded results that challenge 
the imagination in its possibilities. 
More effective apiary inspection 
and more organized endeavor by 
beekeepers’ associations also have 
followed in the train of Langstroth’s 
work. 

So that an appropriate marker 
may be inscribed and placed in hon- 
or of Rev. L. L. Langstroth, in 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, funds 
are needed for that purpose. Since 
all beekeeping benefits by his work 
all have an obligation in his honor. 
Even small _ contributions from 
many beekeepers will finance the 
project. May every one send in his 
contribution to Dr. Shaw at once 
and then plan a pleasant vacation in 
beautiful New England and attend 
the memorial meeting as announced. 


a 


CONTRARY VIEWS 
By “Just Contrary” 

Isn’t Frank Stranzl in his article 
“Bees Under Glass’, pp. 7 and 51 of 
the February, 1948, issue, covering 
a lot of territory when in the last 
three paragraphs he gives the im- 
pression that a single instance of 
comb building activities observed in 
an observation hive is the general 
rule. To make such a statement he 
should see it happen again and 
again. A hundred to one (old 
drones, of course) he can’t duplicate 
the conditions and get the same re- 
sults. 














Just News 


The Cook DuPage Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold a _ meeting 
Sunday afternoon, June 13, 1948, at 
the apiary of Father John, St. Mary’s 
Seminary, located on Archer Ave. 
one and one-half miles west of Le- 
mont, Il1—A. J. Smith, Sec. 

* *¢ &£ & & 

The Greenville, S. C., Bee Club is 
looking forward to the meeting of 
the Southern Beekeepers’ Confer- 
ence at Greenville on November 12 
and 13. All beekeepers will be 
heartily welcomed. 

* &£ ke eke 

The annual meeting of the Lehigh 
Valley Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held June 26 at the apiary of 
Floyd H. Sandt, Easton, Pa. 


* *£ * & 





The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next 
monthly meeting at the home of Mr. 
Henry Goldner, 3319 Palmer Ave.. 
Bronx, N. Y., on Sunday, June 13, 
1948, at 2:30 p.m —Sam Roberts. 

** 282 @ @ 

The Western Missouri Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will meet June 13 at 
2:30 p.m. at the home of Joseph Get- 
tler, Highway 40 and Denton Road, 
just east of Kansas City. George 
Pratt and H. J. Schaffer will speak. 

** &¢€ & @& 

The Rhode Island Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its monthly 
meeting on June 13 at 3:00 p.m. at 
the Greene Herb Gardens, Greene, 
R. I., operated by Miss Mittie Arnold 
and Miss Margaret Thomas. This lu- 
crative and interesting enterprise 
utilizes to the utmost the pollinating 
value of the honey bee. A delight- 
ful country home, surrounded by 
acres of beautiful gardens, presents 
a rural picture unsurpassed in New 
England. The visitor can inspect 
large gardens of basil, caraway, cel- 
ery, chervil, coriander, dill, fennel, 
marjoram, parsley, poultry season- 
ing, peppermint, rosemary, salad 
herbs, sage, savory, spearmint, tar- 
ragon, thyme, garlic, and onion, and 
in addition, view herbs in the vari- 
ous processes of being washed, 
dried, and packed. A large gather- 
ing is anticipated.—Robert W. Pea- 
body. 
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Passing of 

J. E. Starkey 

As we go to 
press we learn 
of the sudden 
passing on May 
21 of James E. 
Starkey, state 
apiary inspec- 
tor of Indiana 
and Secretary 
of Indiana State 
Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. 
Starkey was 
born in Virgin- 
ia and moved to 
Indiana at an 
early age. He taught school for 
over 30 years. From 1919 to 1931, 
while teaching, he served as part 
time bee inspector. In 1931 he was 
promoted to the position of chief 
apiary inspector. Mr. Starkey was 
a student of the late George S. De- 
muth, former editor of Gleanings, 
who resided in Indiana during early 
life. 

“Jim’’, as Mr. Starkey was affec- 
tionately called, was loved by all 
who knew him. His monthly let- 
ters to beekeepers were outstandiig 
in that they contained down-to- 
earth information that helped bee- 
keepers to keep bees better. 

Just this morning, May 25, we 
have a letter from Mr. Starkey, 
written May 20, the day before he 
passed on, the last paragraph of 
which reads as follows: 

“This is swarming season in In- 
diana and I do mean swarming.” 

Our industry can ill afford to 
lose a man like Mr. Starkey. The 
work he accomplished and our mem- 
ory of his genial smile and kindly 
spirit will linger long. 

*x* * * * * 

The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold an out- 
door meeting on Sunday, June 20, 
1948, at 2:30 p.m. at the home of 
Mrs. Julia L. Chase, 12 Windle Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Following the 
meeting there will be a_ practical 
demonstration of hive inspection. 
Visitors are always welcome.—B. F. 
Miller, Publicity. 
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The Morris County Branch of the 
New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its first outdoor meeting at 
2:00 p.m. sharp on Saturday, June 
5, 1948, at Hammond Farm, Madi- 
sonville, Road, Basking Ridge, N. J. 
Ample facilities are available in 
case of inclement weather. Elmer 
G. Carr will discuss “Queens and 
Their Function in the Hive’’. He is 
well known in New Jersey as an 
outstanding queen breeder and an 
interesting and capable _ speaker. 
He will bring to us a wealth of 
knowledge obtained during his 23 
years as bee inspector of the New 
Jersey and 36 years as Secretary of 
the N. J. State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. We all sincerely regret that 
conditions beyond Mr. Carr’s con- 
trol forced him to resign the latter 
position in January of this year. 
Mr. Paul Holcombe, State Bee In- 
spector, will be present to ‘open 
hives and give a demonstration.—G. 
A. Downsbrough, Sec. 


* * * *K * 


Dr. George P. Walton has been 
transferred from the Agricultural 
Research Laboratory at Washington 
to the Biochemical Division, Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory, 
Philadelphia 18, Pa., to resume 
work on the chemistry and technol- 
ogy of honey utilization. His Num- 
ber 1 project has as its objective the 
devising of a practicable and eco- 
nomical process for improving the 
flavor, color, or other character- 
istics of potentially commercial 
honeys which are unacceptable or 
undesirable in their natural state be- 
cause of flavor and color. 


* ke ke *e * 


“The Ventilation of Beehives” by 
E. B. Wedmore, Braken Dene, Man- 
or Way, Kent, England, is an inter- 
esting and timely publication. It 
gives one a fresh and scientific ap- 
proach to some of the mysteries of 
the winter cluster. The problem of 
excess moisture in hives during the 
winter in northern latitudes is dealt 
with in scholarly fashion. The con- 
clusion reached is that single-wall 
hives of bees in England do not re- 
quire additional packing, provided 
means for the escape of moisture— 
a vent hole near or at the top of 
the hive—is provided. The book is 
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a Bee Craft Publication and sells for 
7/ net. 
*e & & & 

“Bees and Earthworms” — All 
beekeepers are familiar with the 
great economic value of the bees in 
increasing agricultural crops 
through the pollination performed 
by the bees. It is interesting to note 
that similar contribution is made by 
the lowly earthworm. A newly pub- 
lished book by Dr. Thomas J. Bar- 
rett entitled ‘‘Harnessing the Earth- 
worm” points out that 10 earth- 
worms in a cubic foot of earth, 
equivalent to 1,000,000 worms per 
acre, may increase the crop output 
from 100 to 300 percent. The book 
is published by Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., of Boston, and the Ryerson 
Press of Toronto, Canada. 

ks kk ke * 

FORMER OPINION ON MICHIGAN 
APIARY LAW STILL STANDS 
On October 22 the Circuit Court 

of Huron County, Michigan, held 

constitutional the provision of the 

Michigan Apiary Law which bars 

the importation of bees on combs in- 

to this state from any other state or 
country. 

On December 10 a motion to re- 
open the case to take further proofs 
on the subject that so-called sulfa 
drugs will immunize bee colonies 
and eradicate American Foulbrood 
disease was granted by the Court. 

The hearing to take further proof 
was held in the Circuit Court at Bad 
Axe on January 31. On April 16, 
1948, the Court rendered the fol- 
lowing opinion: 

This case came on to be heard upon 
bill of complaint and answer thereto. 

A written opinion in the case was filed 
on the 22nd of October, 1947. A petition 
to re-open the case for further proofs was 
granted, and further proofs taken, by 
agreement, sworn statement and _ letters 
were received as evidence, said statements 
and letters coming mostly from heads of 
departments in colleges where the study 
of bees was made a part of their curricu- 
lum. 

While the evidence shows that progress 
is being made in the control of the dis- 
ease among bees, the proofs do not show 
that at the present time there is any 
known treatment for bees upon combs 
that will eliminate all disease and espe- 
cially foulbrood, and until it can be said 
with some degree of certainty that by 
some treatment that it can be done, the 
State has authority to bar the importation 
of bees upon combs. 

The former opinion in this case may 
still stand. 


Dept. of Agriculture 
State of Michigan 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 


No sooner does warm weather 
come than do people begin looking 
for ways to cool off. One of the 
best ways of all is to sip a tall glass 
of refreshing Honey Iced Tea. 

The Institute has prepared a rec- 
ipe for this cooling treat, so simple 
that even on the hottest days it is al- 
most no trouble to prepare. What’s 
more, the recipe is printed on a con- 
venient recipe card with an illustra- 
tion that even looks cool. 

On hot summer days give each 
customer a Honey Iced Tea recipe 
card and suggest a trial of this de- 
licious combination. One hundred 
Honey Iced Tea cards are just 25 
cents. 

s* e¢et 8 8 

Be sure to remind your customers 
that both OLD FAVORITE HONEY 
RECIPES and NEW FAVORITE 
HONEY RECIPES offer many addi- 
tional cooling recipes—ijiced fruit 
beverages, refreshing ice cream and 
ice cream sauces, and_ delicious 
chilled desserts. 

ese e@8e 86 

Teachers-to-be, as well as teach- 
ers, are looking for Honey informa- 
tion. As graduation time approach- 
es, the Institute is receiving re- 
quests for literature from college 
girls who will use it in preparing 
themselves for their new teaching 
positions. 

e*eess#s# 

Have you ordered your display 
cards yet? Many Honey sellers who 
are using them have sent enthusi- 
astic reports, telling how valuable 
they are to their Honey displays. 
The display cards are good size (11 
x 14 inches), cleverly designed, col- 
orful, sturdy, and equipped with 
standards so that they can stand 
alone firmly. Two attractive designs 
are available, ‘Grown-Ups’ and 
“Honey-Boy”, and _ both provide 
space to put in your brand name, if 
you wish. 

Let these Honey display cards 
help your Honey sales. The price 
is 25 cents per card. 

*e2e@e28e288 

June is traditionally the month of 

brides. Did you realize that the rec- 


ipe book, NEW FAVORITE HON- 
EY RECIPES, contains a beautiful 
double-page spread that is of inter- 
est to every bride and to everyone 
who plans to entertain for a bride? 

The two pages include a toast to 
the bride, a suggested menu for the 
wedding reception, a tempting pho- 
tograph of a Honey Wedding Cake, 
and the recipes for Fruited Honey 
Wedding Cake and Honeymoon 
Frosting. 

A most attractive display can be 
made by showing several of these 
books with your own Honey, with 
some of them open at the wedding 
page. (The plastic binding on NEW 
FAVORITES will make them stay 
open.) This type of display makes 
Honey sales for you. 

e*ee#e#es: 

Recently the Institute has receiv- 
ed letters from research specialists 
in various parts of the country who 
are planning to do research on the 
medicinal, as well as the nutritional, 
values of Honey. The Institute has 
been busy sending them helpful ma- 
terial. 

e@ee#s#s: 

Every woman has favorite reci- 
pes. The mail at the Institute brings 
letters from many women, each of 
whom has found at least one Honey 
recipe that she considers so out- 
standing that it has become a fam- 
ily favorite. One may choose a 
Honey bread recipe as her favorite, 
another a Honey cake recipe, and a 
tasty salad dressing. 

Tastes vary, but in OLD FAVOR- 
ITE HONEY RECIPES and NEW 
FAVORITE HONEY RECIPES 
there are sure to be several all-time 
favorites for each individual. 

Favorite recipes, prepared time 
and time again, provide a perma- 
nent market for Honey. 

e®ees#s: 

One of the greatest assets of Hon- 
ey is that it is good for all ages. 
Both young and old enioy Honey 
and derive benefit from it. 

A member of the staff of a Home 
for the Aged and Infirm recently 
wrote the Institute for more Honey 
information and recipes. 
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Stabilized Prices for Honey 
By Mrs. Laura Shephard, Calexico, Calif. 


Beekeepers from Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington presented the prob- 
lems of the honey industry to the 
Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives at Spo- 
kane, Washington, March 25. For 
the first time in the history of bee- 
keeping, honey producers asserted 
that they were equal to other pro- 
ducers, and therefore that honey 
should be_ stabilized on equality 
with other agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Producers are probably aware 
that other commodities which were 
increased during the war were giv- 
en mandatory price stabilization at 
90 percent of parity as a protection 
against surpluses. Beekeepers have 
been requested to make three in- 
creases in bee population, and no 
plans have been made for the dis- 
posal of the surplus honey so cre- 
ated; in addition, the domestic mar- 
ket has been disturbed by heavy im- 
ports of foreign honey. Also, bee- 
keepers have unhappy memories of 
the period from 1929 to 1941, when 
they fought the battle of low prices 
alone while other producers obtain- 
ed relief. That this condition should 
exist is probably the fault of bee- 
keepers themselves, since this is the 
first time they have directed the at- 
tention of Congress to the difficul- 
ties of their industry. ‘The oppor- 
tunity, of course, is the drafting of 
new agriculture legislation to re- 
place that which expires December 
31, 1948. 

It is our view that the best type 
of stabilization for the honey mar- 
ket is the commodity loan, the plan 
that is used to control the wheat 
market. This would permit bee- 
keepers to put a loan on their honey 
and either sell it to dealers or bot- 
tlers or turn it over to the govern- 
ment, as circumstances required. 
The price of honey would be not 
lower than the loan value, which 
would be related to parity, now fig- 
ured at 17.8 cents per pound. If 
this plan is practicable for wheat, 
flax, wool, and many other commo- 
dities, it is equally suitable for hon- 
ey which is non-perishable, palata- 
ble, and not normally in surplus. 
Excess supplies of honey could be 
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disposed of easily by shipment to 
Europe or in school lunches. 

Beekeepers should insist that the 
government stabilize honey prices 
by a permanent plan lest agriculture 
lose the pollination service of the 
honey bee. The USDA lists 50 crops 
either partially or entirely depend- 
ent upon the bee. It is this con- 
sideration which prompts the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau to assist bee- 
keepers in their effort to stabilize 
honey prices. 


Only the cancellation of the hear- 
ing at Fresno prevented California 
beekeepers from endorsing before 
the Committee the position taken by 
the beekeepers of the Northwest. 
We in Imperial Valley join other 
beekeepers of the United States in 
complimenting Mr. C. F. Feeler of 
Nampa, Idaho, and the others who 
worked with him at the Spokane 


meeting. 4 


HONEY AND POLLEN PLANTS 
COMMITTEE 

Following a custom of several 
years standing, our Honey and Pol- 
len Plants Committee will hold 
their annual summer meeting on the 
birthday of Frank C. Pellett, whose 
work with honey plants has extend- 
ed over much of his lifetime and 
whose enthusiasm is largely respon- 
sible for the present great interest 
in this subject. 

The meeting will be at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on July 12 in Room 301 
of the Dairy Industry Building of 
the University of Nebraska. 

In addition to a thorough discus- 
sion of the more effective use of 
bees in horticulture, in agronomy, 
and in soil conservation, there will 
be an opportunity to see and hear 
about the development of new or 
improved plants that offer added 
farm income as well as added nectar 
and pollen for bees. Professor 
Schwarting will give an up-to-the- 
minute report on mountain mint, a 
plant he is finding to be an impor- 
tant source of essential oils. 

The major part of the program 
will be devoted to general discus- 
sion and you should be prepared to 

(Continued on page 388) 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 


umns. 
counted word, each insertion. 
shortest word such as “a” 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate:—15c per 


Each initial, each word in names and addresse 
and the longest word possible for the advertiser to a 


well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count 
should be in by the 10th of the month enn a 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


CLOVER HONEY in 60’s, 15c. Irvin Van- 
Devier, Medina, Ohio. 

12000 Ib. fall honey, 10c per Ib. Ray 
Galbraith, Toledo, Il. _ 

FOR SALE — Sweet clover extracted 
honey in sixties; also comb honey. Abram 
H. Brubaker, R. D. 1, Lancaster, Pa. 


HONEY FOR SALE—White and light 
amber honey, any amount. Lloyd Allen, 
Tifton, Michigan. 


HONEY, can or carloads. Good quality. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Clover honey in sixties and 
5-lb. pails. F. L. Barber, Lowville, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE—20 tons good grade 
table honey in bright 60’s. Priced to sell. 
B. A. Aldrich, Smithland, Iowa. 


Raspberry, milkweed, clover honey in 
retail packages or bulk. Write for prices. 
Northern Michigan Apiaries, Petoskey, 
Michigan. 


CLOVER HONEY — White to water 
white, 12c Ib.; in carload lots, lle a Ib. 
Busy Bee Farm, North Abington, Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW CROP of honey shipped daily 
from producer in Florida. Pure orange 
blossom 5-lb. pail, $2.25; pure Florida cut 
comb honey, 5-lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. 
orders, all shipments prepaid. E. R. Raley, 
Daytona Beach, Box 1610, Florida. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


HONEY—Carloads or less. Mail sample, 
price, quantity. Konces, North Abington, 





















































Mass. 

WANTED — White and amber honey, 
any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

WANTED — White clover honey. Ten 


sixties to a carload. Send sample and 

quote deliverel price to Honeymoon Prod- 

— 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge 18, 
ich. 
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wr er ke ee HONEY—Clo- 
or lig amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. 4 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
lb. cans furnished, if desired. W. R 
Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AII grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail sam- 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BEESWAX AND HONEY WANTED. 
Send sample and price. We carry a com- 
plete stock of glassware and 60-lb. cartons 
at wholesale prices. Alexander Company, 
819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


Root metal cover hives with combs, 
$7.00 each. Deep supers, nice extracting 
combs, $5.00 each. No disease. Irvin Van- 
Devier, Medina, Ohio. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


~ WE MANUFACTURE BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. Write for Price List. Marsh- 
field Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


Send for prices paper shipping cartons. 
See display advertisement. Roscoe F. Wix- 
son, Dundee, New York. 


FOR SALE—Several hundred standard 
10-frame shallow supers, good condition, 
with combs. Will furnish health certifi- 
cate. No shipments. Must be picked up 
here. Howard M. Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 


BEEKEEPERS! ATTENTION!! You will 
never get stung investing in VOHO En- 
trance Closures. Completely closing a hive 
in 3 seconds, yet insuring ample ventila- 
tion, should appeal to every progressive 
honey producer. Write, wire, or come a- 
riding to VOHO PRODUCTS, 2916 Orange 
Street, Norfolk 2, Virginia. For cash—Up- 
pers, 80c; Lowers a buck thirty, plus post- 
age. Cheaper too in quantity, 
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SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS, eight-nine. Specify size. $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Standard 8 and 10 frame 
bee hives. Number 1’s, $1.05 each. Hoff- 
man frames, $8.00 per 100. Four cleat cov- 
ers, 80c each. Bottom boards, 80c each. 
KD and F.O.B. factory. Write for catalog. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. HAGEN-LUNCE- 
FORD MFG. & SUPPLY, 2500 North 
Fourth St., Coeur D’Alene, Idaho 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT while 
our present stock lasts, medium brood, all 
sizes at 78c in 1214-pound lots; 75c in hun- 
dred-pound lots, and thin super, all sizes 
at 85c in 10-pound lots, and 82c in 100- 
pound lots. You will find it equal to the 
best by any test. Oscar H. Schmidt, Maker 
3  ~preeeie Economy, Rt. 4, Bay City, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE: About 30 strong 2-story col- 
onies with inner covers; mostly 3 and 4 
supers; quantity of honey; unused 4-frame 
extractor. Lots of extra equipment, newly 
painted. Certificate of inspection. Good lo- 
cations near Toledo. Clover area. Want to 
sell entire lot on account of change in 
business and residence. D. L. Maher, 1449 
Harvard Blvd., Toledo 9, Ohio. 


130 new standard hive bodies with 9 
frames Three-ply each, with eyelets, nail- 
ed and painted, $3.40 each. Ray Hiltner, 
North Creek, Ohio. 


BRAND NEW ecleated style wood ship- 
ping cases for 2 60-pound cans. Complete 
with lids and extra slat. Lot of 500 empty 
for $250.00. With 1000 new sixty-pound 
cans, $625.00. M. J. Beck Co., Box 7, Lan- 
sing 1, Mich. 




















United States bottlers semi-automatic 
siphon type bottle filler with six spouts. 
Automatic control valve and 1-inch hose 
to tank. Extra set of six spouts. 300 cases 
per day. Perfect condition: Alexander Co., 
819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


300 new supers with wired foundation, 
never been used. Paul Zuech, Brecken- 
ridge, Minn. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 
medium brood foundation, 22c pound; 100 
pounds. $18.00. Also have medium brood 
foundation for sale at 75c pound. Fred 
Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—3000 New Root full size 
wood frames in original 100 size contain- 
ers, 100 bottom boards assembled and 
painted, never used. 200 swarms, enough 
supers for 400 swarms and equipment. In- 
spection certificate furnished. E. B. Mc- 
Cracken, 802 8th St. N., Fargo, No. Dak. 


FOR SALE—70 full depth extracting 
supers. 20 comb honey supers. 25 queen 
excluders, 1-2 fr., Root extractor, 1 steam 
uncapping knife, 1 2-can capping heating 
tank, and several hive covers and bottqm 
boards. Never had foulbrood. Earl Uloth, 
Jasper, Rt. 1, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture’ bee 
hives, foundation, tanks, and extractors 
Listing many items not found in other cat- 
alogs. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


Pick-up wheelbarrows, paste appliers, 
smoker canes. Free Circular. Paul John- 
son, Rt. 2, Peru, Ind. 


June, 1948 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than. carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Bee Supplies 


We have a stock of popular 
items for both large and 
small beekeepers. 


June Specials 
F.O.B. Lansing 
50 Sheets Heavy Brood 


POMMGRGION ...00.0.06c000008008 $5.50 
20 Ibs. 434” x 16%” Bulk 

Comb Foundation ......... 18.00 
1000 Special Cut Comb 

WIE nxsesicancscccoaasasnacssncd 60.00 


M. J. Beck Co. 


510 N. Cedar 
Box 7 Lansing 1, Mich. 
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* Italian Queens 


Miller’s Strain 
Three banded, northern bred. 
5ist breeding season 
Unt., $1.25; 6, $7.00. 
Sel. Unt., $1.50; 6, $8.00. 


I. F. Miller 
Warren, Pa. R 3 














HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Mack’s Queens 
(They Speak for Themselves) 


Big Hardy Northern Bred Ital- 
ians that are started and finish- 
ed in Queenright Colonies. (To 
our knowledge it is something 
no other Commercial Breeder 
will attempt.) This method gives 
us big, vigorous Queens that 
have the stamina and stick-to-it- 
iveness to produce those big 
powerful colonies. They don’t 
lay a few frames of brood and 
then peter out, but will do good 
work even through next season. 
Our customers tell us so. That’s 
why we say of Mack’s queens 
that — “They Speak for Them- 
selves”. Fully Guaranteed, and 
priced at $1.00 each any number. 


Herman McConnell & Sons 
Robinson Rte. 2 Illinois 
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Mountain Gray Queens 
FOR JUNE 
1-24, $1.10 ea.; 25 up, $1.00 ea. 


Young untested laying queens 
guaranteed to reach you safely 
and to please. 


Bolling Bee Co. 


BOLLING, ALA. 




















‘ CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


Gentlest of all races of bees, pro- 
lific, quick build-up in the spring, 
wonderful workers. 
Untested queens, both races, $1.00 each 
Tested (ready June 20) ........... 1.75 each 
By Air Mail 4c extra per queen. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 








(JACKSON APIARIES 
Funston, Georgia 
Three Band 
Italian Bees and Queens 
For Sale in 1949 


\ —________ 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in ac i 
advertisements, but we cannot be one oe 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold or dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.05 each Air Mail: 
after June list, $.90 each. Every queen 
guaranteed. Walter D. Leverette, Box 364 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 
D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. — 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. Three 
band Italians, 26 years’ experience. Cir- 
cular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Ala. 


BOOKING PACKAGE BEES with Cau- 
casian Queen for spring delivery. Write 
Miller & Evans, Three Rivers, Texas, Rt. 1. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS to fill your hives 
with gentle, high producing bees. Howard 
E. Crom, Box 75, Rt. 1, Ripon, Calif. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. C. B. 
Eppling, ‘Idlewilde’’, Covington, Virginia. 


NORTHERN BRED Italian queens. 
Ready June 20th. $1.00 each. Shirl Baker, 
Rodney, Michigan. 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.50 post- 
paid. S. J. Head, Crossett, Ark. 


FOR SALE—150 colonies, plenty supers. 
State inspected. Wm. March, R.D. 3, Man- 
tua, Ohio. 


800 ten-frame colonies with locations. 
Four supers each. Twelve dollars each. Al- 
so complete extracting equipment. This is 
a first class outfit. Absolutely no disease. 
J. F. Shipton, Lander, Wyoming. 


SURPLUS 400 colonies in Florida full 
of bees and honey all or any part, svit- 
able for package bees or honey produc- 
tion. Inspection certificate furnished. In- 
formation on request. Box 4, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 


Three-banded Italian bees and queens, 
finest quality, 2 lb. with queen, $4.00; 3 
lb. with queen, $5.00. Select queens, 1 to 
25, $1.00 each; 25 to 50, 95c; 50 up, 90c 
each. Tested, $2.00. All bees and queens 
shipped in new cages. Health certificate 
with every order. Black River Apiaries, 
Currie, N. C. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES — Italian 
bees, 2 pounds with queen, $4.25; 3 pounds 
with queen, $5.00; Queenless packages, de- 
duct $1.00 per package. Book your order 
now. No down payment required. Live 
delivery and health certificate. Norma E. 
Roy & Son, Hessmer, La. 


QUEENS: ITALIAN QUEENS—replace 
those failing queens before your main 
honey flow begins and be sure of a crop. 
Order from me and be sure of prompt 
and courteous service and good stock. Air- 
mail or clipped at no extra cost. Eugene 
D. Cutts, Citronelle, Ala. 


BREWER'’'S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—1-25, $1.25; 26-99, $1.10; 100 
and up, $1.00. Member American Bee 
Breeders’ Association. Brewer ‘Brothers 
Apiaries, 3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, 
Florida. 


“HONEY-FLOW” ITALIAN QUEENS— 
Particularly reared and selected to please, 
$1.00 each. Start shipping July 1st. Orders 
taken now. Greulick & Son, Altamont, 
New York. 
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EARLY PACKAGE BEES. Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 10. Two- pound package 
and queen, $6.00 postpaid. Three-pound 
package and queen, $7.00 postpaid. Choice 
Italian queen, $1.50. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


PALMETTO QUALITY three-band Ital- 
ian Queens. 6 queens, $4.50. Prices on 
large lots on request. C. G. Ellison & Sons, 
Belton, S. C. 
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CAUCASIANS. We have a limited sup- 
ply of package bees for June. Queens un- 
tested, $1.00 each. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 





IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00. 
From a strain that produced over 600 Ibs. 
of honey per colony. Henry Loehr, Jr., 
Caldwell, Texas. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS, the best we can raise. 2- 
lb. with queen, $4.00; 3-lb. with queen, 
$5.00. Select queens, untested, $1.10 each; 
50-up, $1.00 each. Tested, $2.00 each. Caro- 
lina Bee Farm, W. A. Curtis, Mgr., Gra- 
ham, No. Car. 


SELECT Young Leather Colored Italian 
Queens at seventy-five cents each for bal- 
ance of season. Phillips and Lane, 1944 
Douglas Avenue, Clearwater, Florida. 











GREEN’S profit producing queens will 
please you as they have pleased hundreds 
of others. Famous the country over. 
Where could you do better? Price 75c 
each. D. P. Green, Deland, Fla., Rt. 2. 


FOR SALE: Complete apiary; 25 colonies 
of bees; 100 supers; 30 hives, all with 
drawn comb. All accessories and inspec- 
tion certificate furnished. Highest bid 
buys complete outfit. E. E. Jolley, R. D. 5, 
York, Pa. 


1000 COLONIES, standard 10-fr. equip- 
ment. Located on clover locations in cen- 
tral Nebraska. Including 400Q supers, also 
extracting plant and equipment. Inspec- 
tioncertificate furnished. Herman Chris- 
tensen, 235 Imperial Hy., Norwalk, 
Calif. 














SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a 
real service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, 
honey containers, and labels at a price 
saving to you. Top market price paid for 
extracted honey and beeswax. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 NO. WASH- 
a AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE- 


60-lb. CANS IN CORRUGATED WOOD- 
EN ‘CASES. These cans have been used 
once and are just the same as new. Here’s 
an opportunity to save 50% on your 60-lb. 
cans. Please write for prices. C. W. AEP- 
PLER COMPANY, Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 
sin. 














SEEDS 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Send for 
our list describing 45 nectar bearing 
plants. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED HELPERS, queen breeder, 
and wood workers with some mechanical 
experience, in our apiaries. Hyland Api- 
aries, Sylvester, Georgia. 


June, 1948 





After May 10 
We Offer 


Italian Queens 

Booster Packages 

Packages with Queens 
‘in any quantity 


After May 20 


Italian Queens, 
90c each. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 


Established 1892 
Wire or Phone Macon, Miss. 


Prairie Point, Miss. 
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Northern Bred 

Dark Leather Colored 

Italian Queens 
75 cts. each 
For Airmail, add 5 cts. per queen 

No charge for clipping 
Diemer Bee Co. 

Rt. 2 Box 7 Liberty, Mo. 




















Queens and Package Bees 
Shipped on time. State health certifi- 
cate with each shipment. Live full 
weight arrival. Packages with young 
laying queen. Prices: 2-lb. packages, 
$3.50, $3.25, $3.00; 3-lb. packages, 
$4.50, $4.25, $4.00. Queens, 1-24 85 
cents; 25-99, 75 cents; 100-up, 70 cents. 

HOMAN BROTHERS 
Route 2 
Dsniannpsansniaannenssasennianiniaia 























QUEENS 
3-banded Italians 


85c each, any number 
Package at 20% off May price 


W. E. Plant 


senteees teeeeeeecececge tz, 








Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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aHOADebeeneeneeeeeanennecensanaeconnnenccsncnnngoonscsensnsasggnncnnnngnngnagetg al 
: Italian Package Bees & Queens MISCELLANEOUS 
= Customers report our bees have pro- “CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES” 32 page A 
= duced where others have failed. booklet: drawings, instructions on how to 
: We have increased our queen pro- build, $1.00. H. C. Lightfoot, Civil Engi- : 
= duction 100%. You can order with neer, Richboro 19, Penna. most 
= the expectation of getting prompt de- a hive | 
= livery on orders direct from this ad. RAZOR BLADES, surgical steel double the b 
: Queen 2-lb. pkg. 3-l.b pkg. edged, for old and new razors, $1.00 per 
= 1-24 $1.15 $4.25 $5.60 hundred postpaid, money back guarantee, face, 
= 25-99 1.05 4.00 5.30 Scheffield Products Co., Box 754, Lansing made 
= 100-up 95 3.75 5.00 3, Michigan. 
: Join the ranks of our yard 
: satisfied customers. = , hag inn coe Re cstenton of bees everg 
= Our motto: = or lease immediately in good area. John 
= “Once a customer always a customer” = C. Panzer, Tekamah, Nebraska. —— 
2 Telephone: 2546 Livingston = — _— 
3 Telegraph: Livingston = MAGAZINES ever 
A C. W. Baker : SOUTH AFRICA BEEKEEPING shoul 
i Sumterville, Ala. Ei Read the South African Bee Journal. open 
TUMUAEOEOROROROEOEOADOSUEEDOSOROOOEORDOOEOOGORORUROROGOGOROOOOROEOEOOOOOOOEOEEOOS Published every two months. Subscription is liv 
z 7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P.O. Box Ww 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. ‘ _ 
_ act € 
THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal keep 
of Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in that 
the world’s news in both science and prac- cially 
f 1948 tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post é 
or — 12 — —— Membership in the starve 
; . ub including subscription to the paper, One 
2 lb. with queen ................. $4.50 10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The youn 
3 Ib. with queen ................ 5.70 Way's End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- —— 
land. comb 
EE eter 1.50 — ing b 
> 
25% to book the order at aan of ae ae ee eee first 
Add 50c per package for lots ficial organ of e anitoba Beekeepers 
of yell eye A . Association. One year, $1.00. 206 Donalda drone 
‘ 7 Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. ~ you 1 
Eugene Walker THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The on- entra: 
ly bee journal in India. Sample copy a- nv is 
i j 1 gainst 25 cents (ls 6d.) postage stamp. , 
Gridley, California Yearly 7s, 6d, ($1.50) International Money Op 
Order. Apply Bhupen Apiaries (Himalay- Weat 
- as), Ramgarrh, Dist. Naini Tal, U.P. India. Many 
DO YOU find it difficult to secure infor- vata 
mation about sheep and sheep ran. ning ’ 
. methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- mista 
Notice — ER reaches more sheepmen with more in- cool ¢ 
° formation on range sheep than any other 
Three-Banded Italian magazine published. Subscription—$1.50 up. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. urbs 
Package Bees and Queens | peter 
This is the place to get Three-Banded | stron: 
Italian Package Bees and Queens. For . \ 5 ' 
service and quality, try me first. Live | G 3 e dled 
delivery, full weight, prompt ship- | Bennett’s Italian bees | 
}; ment, and a health certificate guaran- | Hi 
| teed. | Bees and Queens BK 
| Prices as listed below: ; | | Of proven strain, good producers, and | warn 
| 2 Ib. pkg. with queen ............ = gentle to work with. We ship prompt- | noon 
| AD og eee erin "90 ly and guarantee live delivery. tar ar 
We, CRI scidcavakdhalasnavbascanons i : : 
| Farris H | Bennett’s Bee Farms 
arris oman 1504 N. Main St. 
SHANNON, MISS. HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
: ; ia —J HOD 
sovovevvvvevvvoveeneeeeuvssvssvseneeenensevvvsssennsoneeenooouousussesencensnssouusanvssevocesseesuossssssnenacnnguussussssonececeeeossossnssneeesse00000 1, 
: GOOCH’S ITALIAN QUEENS : contr 
: With the production of 10,000 queens per month, we can fill your order the F as to 
= same day if desired. ; a 3 expel 
= Your choice of Bright Yellow or Three-Banded Italians—EACH THE ee : Ma 
3 TER OF A QUEEN THAT HAS PRODUCED 300 OR MORE POUNDS SURPLUS = 
: IN ONE SEASON, AND MATED TO DRONES OF EQUAL QUALITY. : porta 
: QUEENS, EACH, $1.00 : aside 
A Live delivery guaranteed. Health certificate furnished with each order. PROF- i progt 
7 ITAELE BEEKEEPING BEGINS WITH GOOCH’S QUEENS. = inte ' 
= JESSE E. GOOCH & SONS Route 3 Pine Bluff, Ark. i ; 
Zou sovnnvnnnnvonenvnnensunnsnnsssnsosnessunenseneeneesunesouessueesnnesseuscseensnceeuseoosensnecceneesuensnsesoscnsnsnssuunsausesnanscusy vansuessannnssesggscerenes Ho 
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A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 

(Continued from page 365) 
most the entire population of that 
hive pounced on me, crawled under 
the bee veil, stung me all over the 
face, got up under my pants, and 
made life unbearable. I left the 
yard and headed for a clump of 
evergreen trees, under which I 
crawled and waited for the bees to 
leave. That is the only time I have 
ever been driven from an apiary. I 
should have had more sense than to 
open the hive that cool morning. It 
is live and learn. 

Watch Stores.—Beginners, and in 
fact experienced beekeepers, should 
keep an eye on all colonies to see 
that they have ample stores espe- 
cially during early June. Bees can 
starve quickly during rainy weather. 
One sign of starvation is to find 
young larvae carried out of the 
combs and deposited on the alight- 
ing boards of the hives. One of the 
first signs of starvation is to see 
drone brood carried out but when 
you find worker brood at the hive 
entrance, chances are that the colo- 
ny is too far gone to be of any value. 

Operate Colonies During Fine 
Weather when Bees are Flying.— 
Many beginners, and in fact some 
veteran beekeepers, have made the 
mistake of opening hives-during the 
cool days and getting bees all stirred 
up. Such bees, if kept in the sub- 
urbs of a town or cit:, are likely to 
cause trouble. It is natural for a 
strong colony to resent being han- 
dled on a cool day when all of the 
bees are at home. 

Hives should be opened during 
warm days preferably in the after- 
noon when bees are gathering nec- 


tar and pollen. 
a 


HONEY AND POLLEN PLANTS 
COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 383) 

contribute your suggestions as well 
as to profit from the thoughts and 
experiences expressed by others. 

Make plans now to attend this im- 
portant and interesting meeting. Set 
aside the entire day because the 
program will probably extend well 
into the evening. 

Hotel reservations should’ be 
made direct. 

—Glenn O. Jones 


June, 1948 








The John M. Davis Strain 


Italian Queens 
Bred the Davis Way 


These queens are reared in Nucs 
with three full-depth standard frames 
of brood, bees, and honey; no baby 
nucs used. They are well fed from 
time of hatching until mated and lay- 
ing, making stronger, larger, fully de- 
veloped queens. Try them; you'll like 
them or your money refunded. 

Shipping starts April 15th. 


One price only: 
1 to 1000, $1.25 each. 
No packages. 


Little’s Apiaries 














P. O. Box 122 
l Shelbyville, Tenn. 














Norman’s Queens 


75¢c each 


— By Return Mail — 
Super Quality 3-Band Italian Bees 
and Queens, purely mated, safe ar- 
rival and_ satisfaction guaranteed. 
Packages express collect, health cer- 
tificate furnished. 

— No stamps please — 


NG MI di csniccibekdaceanedissadzaccad $0.75 
I NS icin sancconsunbacéasdiuas 1.50 
2 Ib. pkg. and queen .................. 3.50 
3 Ib. pkg. and queen ................... 4.50 


John A. Norman 
Ramer, Ala. Rt. 2 





FUCUUCOUEEESOGEEEODODCOOOCOSEEOOUOODOROUROORGUEEOOUGECOUSOSGRERRGERCROEOOSOREDS 


Three Banded 


Italian Queens 


of Highest Quality 
for immediate delivery 
$1.00 each, any amount 


E. R. Raley 


Box 1610 
Daytona Beach, Florida 

















Italian Bees 
2 Ib. package, $4.35; 3 Ib. package, 


$5.50; queenless package, 3 Ib., $3.50. 
Also have 500 single-story colonies 


for sale. 
Walker Apiaries 
Box 894 Pharr, Texas 
caye aonemeromeenmimreres 
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The Diamond Line Spinner 


CUTTING CORNERS. The present trend of the hon- 
ey market makes it vitally necessary for the success- 
ful beekeeper to increase —— and simultane- 
ously cut operating costs. e know of no surer way 
of cutting corners successfully than by using the stain- 
less steel DIAMOND LINE SPINNER. Available to- 
day! Tomorrow—?? Shipping wt. 200 lbs. Prices at 
$225 complete with motor, F.O.B. 


The Diamond Match Company 
Apiary Division 
1300 Produce St. or Chico 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. California 


Write for complete catalogue of , 
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Pat. Applied For - - 
A Honey of a Moneymaker Diamond Quality Bee Supplies 
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Bright Italian Queens 
Queens from our apiaries will give you beautiful gentle bees and ser- 
vice unexcelled. Many class them as Goldens. Many years’ experience 
has taught us the how in rearing the best. 
Untested queens, 1 to 24, $1.00 each; 25 and up, 90c each. 
Queens clipped and air mailed upon request 


Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 163, Klondike, Texas 
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Yellow “A Queen raised in a land 


ltalian Queens where Nature plays a 


4 bb] 
We are now offering package lending hand. 
bees with young mated queens 
| at $4.00 for 2 Ib.; $5.00 for 3 Ib. QUEENS TO PLEASE 
| each. Young mated queens at Young laying queens .. $0.90 
1 to 9. $1.00; 10 to 19, $0.90; 20 Tested queens .............. 2.00 
or more, $0.75 each, postpaid, Breeder’s queens ........ 5.00 


| 
| with health certificate attached. ¥ 
Miss Lenora Anderson 


| Plauche Bee Farm “ig ee 
| Hamburg, La. SAMSON, ALABAMA 
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_ NORTHERN QUEENS " 
PRICES JUNE 1 TO NOVEMBER 1 , : 
tae Oe geet First Quality 


20% will confirm order. 
Prompt “service Satisfaction Italian Queens, $1.00 each 


Barger Apiaries Carey, O. Large or small orders will —_ 
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“f receive personal attention. 
Bees and Queens 
Italians - Caucasians and 

Bred for’ Resistance, John S. Shackelford 

0 Ye er , . 

Sou ie FREE Cireulars Live Oak, Calif. 

BLUE BONNET APIARIES 

Weslaco R 2 Box 23 Texas 
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|| Calli 
ar . alling All Beekeepers 
mm Thrifty Bees Calling All Beekeepers 


pas- Combless Packages We are offering you — 
vay and Queens ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES that A 
- Seess tenia tule , have been giving satisfaction all 
a a ne ny over the U.S. and Canada. If 
; 1-24 25-99 100 you have been our customer you ' 
Unt. Queens $0.95 $0.85 $0.75 know; if not, now is the time to 
2 Ib. pkgs. 359 3.20 tow 2 
3 Ib. pkgs. «45 4.10 ry for yourself. 
iis 4 Ib. pkgs. 5.80 5.10 Packages are prepared over- 
Packages include an _ untested sage Pag — ——— one 
queen. For queenless packages — of producing strains bred 
— deduct the price of queen. for increased production. 


Write for Quantity Prices 1948 Prices: 
REMEMBER: Thrifty bees are 2 Ib. with queen ............ $4.00 
guaranteed to please. 3 Ib. with queen ............ 5.00 
We can fill your order promptly 10% deposit with order, balance 
ten days before shipping date. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons Satisfaction Guaranteed” 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 Rossman & Long 


P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
S J 
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GARON’S DR QUEENS From Northern Bred A.F.B 


Disease Resistant Stock. 

Prices: 1-24, $1.30; 25-49, $1.25; 50-up, $1.20. 
These Queens are bred from the finest available Disease Resistant Stock 
and bred for Heavy Honey Production, Moderate Temper, and other desir- 

able characteristics. 
Queens clipped or Airmailed at no extra cost 
Our D.R. Queens may be had with packages shown in our ad on inside 
back cover of this magazine. Health certificates on all shipments. 


Garon Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. 
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Oeste: 


wh EPHARDT HONEY FARMS, Batchelor, La. 


Carmisian GQueeme ...........662005. $1.00 
2-lb. bees, Carniolan queen .......... 3.60 
3-lb. bees, Carniolan queen .......... 4.60 
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BESSONET’S ITALIANS 
Our strain of Italians has proved productive under various 
environmental conditions. Queens shipped to all parts of the 
world with few losses. Prices: 1-24, $1.10; 25-99, $1.00; 100 
or more, 90c. Write for prices delivered to foreign countries. 
Bessonet Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 
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Finest Quality 
Queens & Package Bees 
All shipped in new cages 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.00 
3-lb. package with queen, 5.00 
Each additional Ib., $1.00 each 


Select Untested Queens: 


ET; yatlewncasn $1.00 each 
ye eee .95 each 
IID cs nccgcacseancancceances 90 each 
eer 2.00 each 


Health certificate with every order. 


| Alamance Bee Company 


Graham, N. C. 
Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. 











QUEENS 
85c each 


Gentle, Productive Italians 


Also Package Bees 
$3.50—2-lb. package 
$4.50—3-lb. package 


Port Gibson Apiaries 
Port Gibson, Miss. 





MID 





EBY’S 
Package Bees and Queens 
Booking orders for June and 
later shipping. 
Package bees with queens 
Quantity 
2-lb. package any no.....$4.00 ea. 
3-lb. package, any no....... 5.00 ea. 
Extra queens, any no....... 1.25 ea. 
Queenless packages, deduct 
$1.25 per package. 
State health certificate fur- 
nished with each shipment. 


Hyland Apiaries 




















Sylvester, Georgia. 





























Italian Package Bees 


with Queens 
l1to12 13 to 49 50 
3 Ib. pkg., $5.25 $5.00 $4.90 


J. R. N. Harber 
Box 381 Alma. Ga. 
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A MISNAMED INSECT 

(Continued from page 361) 
food they acquire from foundation 
because every sheet of foundation 
has a little soap or some other sub- 
stance to keep it from clinging to 
the rolls as it is made. The larvae 
of the pollen moth can grow upon 
old combs, getting from them food 
in the way of cocoons, larval excre- 
ment, etc. But even these never 
reach a normal size. But let the 
same larvae start on combs in which 
there is much pollen stored and the 
result will be very fat and well- 
grown larvae. 

Try a very simple experiment. 
Gather a few droppings of the pol- 
len moth larvae and drop them upon 
a hot stove lid. At once a film of 
wax will melt out of them and spread 
out on the stove lid. Whether 100 
percent of wax entering the stomach 
of the larva will produce the origi- 
nal 100 percent of wax, I cannot say, 
though I think little if any is di- 
gested. 

The question arises: How did the 
pollen moth ever get into the bee 
hive? Having given much thought to 
this question I have arrived at what 
seems to me an indisputable fact. 
The insect got into the bee hive be- 
cause a worker bee carried an egg 
into the hive. How could this “.ap- 
pen? 

I venture to say that somewhere 
in the world, possibly even to this 
day. there is a plant whose blossoms 
yield pollen over a veriod of time of 
more than iust a day or two. The 
banana is of such a nature. The pol- 
len moth. I feel sure, is native to 
such a plant. She lays her eggs in 
the blossoms of that plant and nor- 
mally the eggs hatch and the larvae 
feed unon the abundant pollen, tak- 
ing only a few davs to mature by 
moving from an aging blossom to a 
newly onened one. This would be a 
verv simvle matter in such a plant 
as the banana. 

Bees gather nollen from almost 
everv varietv of bloom and a hee go- 
ing to, sav, the banana nlant could 
easily gather up a newly Jaid egg 
with the pollen and take it home 
and this egg could be put into a cell 
and hatching, feed unon the bee 
bread there. This might hanven 
avain and again and often more than 
one such egg would find a home in a 





beehive. Assuming that normallv 
(Continued on page 396) 
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_ — GOT A HOBBY? — QUEENS rerurn 75c 
ti Keep up with the latest developments MAIL 
ion in your field. Here’s a group of maga- . 
sub- zines that specialize in a particular 2-lb. pkg. with queen ...... $3.25 
r to subject! You’ll be interested in at least 1 ‘ 
"ee one of these - “wae you have 3-lb. pkg. with queen ...... 4.25 
|the assurance that the articles are 

pon the assurance that the articles are writ- j| Tested queens .................... 1.25 
‘ood ten by people who know. Send in your All package bees F.O.B. express 
subscription today! ja 
cre- HORSES Per Year Order NORMAN BROS. bright 
— The ee emcee. —— 3-banded Italians. Our large , 

schooling, training, horse sports, $5. 
‘i h Rider and Driver, m., horse-sport- yellow selected honey-gather- | 
1¢ pleasure, $5. ing strain will prove to your 
boy DAIRYING os satisfaction and help to increase 
ell- van Farmers’ Digest, m., $1. your honey profits. Safe arri- 

“ * Fruit, m., $1. val and satisfaction guaranteed. 

ent. Easter Fruit Grower, m., $1. State health certificate furnish- 
01- GOATS ed. 
pon az, i in. Sey. 7 

merican Dairy Goa ews, m., : 1 1 
of BEE MAGAZINES 0 Norman Bros. Apiaries 

eanings in Bee Culture, ; 
100 American Bee Journal, $2. Ramer, Ala. 
ach LIVESTOSK 
igi- F Sao Sage omega m., $2.50. 

acific ockman, m., $1. 
ay, The Sheepman, $1. MOORE’S STRAIN 





di- Florida Cattleman, quarter horse 


news, Brahman cattle, etc., $1. Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 









































American (Cattle Producer, $2. Italian queens with the object of improve- 
the Gulf Coast Cattlemen, m., $1. ment constantly in view. By careful se- : 
nee Western Livestock Reporter, $1.50. lection during all these years I have suc- j 
Chester White (Hog) World, $1. ceeded in producing a strain of three- j 
to Sheep Breeder, $2. banded leather colored Italian bees known ' 
1at Southern Livestock Journal, m., $1. as Moore’s Strain of Italians which has f 
ct Hog Breeder, all breeds, m., $2 won a world-wide reputation for honey } 
: FARMING gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 
pe- Farmers’ Digest, m., $2.50 Send for descriptive circular and read } 
rea The Country Book. quarterly $2 reports from those who have tried them. H 
a. PIGEONS : sia Untested queens, $1.25 each; 6 for $7.00; 
P American Pigeon Journal, 12 or more, $1.10 each. i 
squab—fancy, $2. i 
re POULTRY J. P. Moore, Falmouth, Ky. 
ris Cackle and Crow, the Poultry Route 3 
ns Paper, $1. Former Address: Morgan, Kentucky 
f Poultry Billboard, m., $1. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
0 RABBITS 
he Angora Rabbit Magazine, m., $1. PULCOODEAEDOUEEOOOEOEOOOCOSROODEROOUEOSOUERGCOOREOCUROGUCRORGCOGROEOERREOCEREE SS 
y1- Angora Rabbit News, m., $1. = i inati : 
The Rabbit Raiser tn. hd : Requeening for Pollination : 
t Small Stock (rabbits, ‘cavies), $1.50. E and Honey : 
in American Rabbit Journal, m., $1. = Use young laying leather colored =: 
r- Calif. Rabbit Mag., m., $1. = queens. Italian Three-Banded bees. =: 
ne Calif. Rabbit News, m., $1. = Season April 1 to October 31. Lo- = 
. OTHER SPECIALTIES = cated near —— 2 
2 Modern Game Breeding, m., : oe = 
Vv pheasants, wild waterfoul etc., $3 F $1.00, untested, each, $1.00 = 
Canary Breeder, $2 . ' ’ = $1.50, tested, each, $1.50 2 
a end : = postpaid, AIR MAIL or First Class : 
Black Fox Mag., m., fox, mink, $2 = - ’ A : = 
a : ape : : = with health certificate and direc- =: 
t All magazines are monthlies unless = tions. We Satisfy. = 
1 otherwise noted; prices are for one full = ee A 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All or- = Gooch Apiaries : 
sf ders are handled promptly and ac- = Box 341, Farmersville, Texas = 
; knowledged. Rush your subscription Tpansonnngunenenennensncusensona pesseneennnnneneens seceseeneneennessennre 
- today. Remit in any way convenient 
d to you. 
| SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
o 
> Queens of the Golden West 
“ MAGAZINE MART Buy Western-bred queens and 
Dept. G B Plant City, Florida package bees for best results. 
2 ———————————— Weare now booking orders 
: for spring 1948. 
: CLIFTON APIARIES 
. Protect your future. Buy your Oroville Box 684 California 
\ extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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JENSEN’S 


Quality Queens 
Of “Magnolia State” Strain Italians 
or Disease Resistant Stock 


is ever increasing because of their outstanding 
performance under varying conditions of cli- 
mate. In comparative tests by some of our cus- 
tomers, and according to their own reports of 





production in the same yards, colonies headed | 


by our queens surpassed all others. 
Summer Prices: 
1-24, $1.10 ea.; 25-49, $1.05 ea.; 50 and up, $1.00 ea. 


Jensen’s Queens of Disease Resistant Stock reared from breeders pro- 


duced and tested in the North: 
1-24, $1.30 ea.; 25-49, $1.25 ea.; 50 and up, $1.20 ea. 


If A.F.B. is prevalent in your territory, it will pay you to use queens | 


of this stock. They are wonderful in preventing and eradicating 


American foulbrood. Through selection and improvement over sev- | 


eral years now this resistant stock is gentle and as easy to work with 
as any Italians. We can now supply them in good volume and invite 
you to give them a trial and guarantee you will be delighted with them. 
Queens clipped free if desired. Air Mailed where service and dis- 
tance justify. 


Jensen’s Apiaries Macon, Miss. 
The business QUALITY BUILT 


= —_—__ . EEE — — apeninaeniane _— 


Our queens encircle the globe. Their popularity | 




















Booster Bees and 
Summer Italian Queens | ' QUEENS 


Prices effective May 20th 
1-10 11-30 31-75 75-up | Select, young 


Queens $1.00 $0.90 $0.85 $0.75 | m 
nless Packages: | | o 

Pate 7 $2.70 $2.50 $2.40 $2.25 | three banded Italians 

3-lb. 3.70 3.50 3.40 3.25 | 75¢ each — any number 


For packages with queens, add the | 
queenless package price to the queen | 


price. All prices of packages F.O.B. | Haselmaier Apiaries 


Tifton, Ga. Queens only postpaid. 
Girardeau Apiaries Mt. Vernon, Ala. 


_ Tifton, Georgia 
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QUEENS PACKAGES 
3-Banded Italian 
Rush Orders Filled by Western Union Only 


Prices as follows — May 2Ist on: 
2-Ib. and Young Laying Queen 
3-lb. and Young Laying Queen 


4-lb. and Young Laying Queen 
Select Young Laying Queens (Postpaid) 
Queenless packages, subtract price of queen 


Efficient - Rapid - Honest Service 


Eells Honey & Bee Co., Houma, La., U.S.A. 
“In the Sunny South” 
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STOVER’S QUALITY BEES 
ity Service | 
ran 
of | Satisfaction yf 
e 
Promptness 
i 
” Good Strains 
1g 
h Fair Prices 
“ 
; Are What You Can Expect When You Buy From Us 
Send Us Your Order For Any Amount 
J It Will Have Prompt Attention 
=a | 





~ | 
| Prices Effective May 20th: 
| ltalians Caucasians | 


Packages with Queens 
Queens 2 |b. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 Ib. 


1-24 $.95 $3.50 $4.60 $5.70 $6.80 
25-99 85 3.25 4.30 5.39 6.40 
100-up 15 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 








Queen Postpaid—Airmailed or Clipped at No Extra Cost 
Tested Queens Twice the Price of Untested 
For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen 
Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point 


sees 8 





The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Mississippi 
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The new triple 
chamber aluminum 
bee hive for maxi- 
mum production at 
minimum cost. 

The V ridge Cap- 
ping Melter melts as ~ 
fast as uncapped at © 
low temperature, 
saves all the honey. 

A new hot water 
uncapping knife 
with hot water cir- 
culator, light weight 
and easy to operate. 
Write for literature. 








New Triple Chamber Aluminum Bee Hive 





A. H. Schmidt, White Bear Lake, R. 8, Minn. 

















A MISNAMED INSECT 
(Continued from page 392) 
the resulting moths would fly out 
and perhaps never accept the hive 
as a home, but if one of each sex 
matured and mated in or near the 
hive I think it not unlikely that the 


female would lay her eggs in or 
about that hive. 
Failure after failure would of 


course occur, just as the bee herself 
went through long years of painful 
development from its original soli- 
tary life to the profound develop- 
ment now seen in a colony of bees. 
The pollen moth eventually accept- 
ed the bee hive as its natural home 
and has been there for untold ages. 
This is not to deny that it is possible 
to this day to find the pollen moth 
at its original home—some plant 
rich in pollen. I can only wish that 
some day some explorer will find 
in some such plant fat worms which 
will be recognized as the larvae of 
the so-called bee moth. 

The pollen moth is not the only 
insect which has a name not in 
keeping with its actual origin. The 
clothes moth did not get its start in 
woolen clothes, for it doubtless ex- 


396 


isted long before man made any 
woolen cloth. It probably fed upon 
hair and wool scratched off the bo- 
dies of animals shedding their hair 
or wool. 

The study of insects and what 
they feed upon is fascinating and in- 
structive. We can learn much from 
them and we can find interesting 
problems arising. For instance, the 
cabbage worm does not limit itself 
to cabbages, and the butterfly will 
lay her eggs upon any plant of the 
mustard family. Likewise the cater- 
pillar which gives the beautiful as- 
terias butterfly will feed upon al- 
most any plant of the umbelliferous 
family: carrot, celery, parsnip, an- 
ise, etc. The thinker who likes to 
solve problems will wonder which 
is older, the plant family or the in- 
sect family. Was there a time when 
all vegetables akin to the cabbage 
were one original plant and did the 
white butterfly feed upon that origi- 
nal plant and did her daughters rec- 
ognize the daughters of the original 
plant as their natural home? I wish 
one of my readers would answer 
these questions. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 
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TANQUARY’S 
ltalian Bees and Queens 


Try Our Bees, Try Our Queens, Try Our Service 


1to25 26to 50 100-up 
2-lb. pkges. bees with queens $3.80 $3.60 $3.50 


3-lb. pkges. bees with queens 4.80 4.60 4.50 
Queens POSTPAID 1.10 1.00 .90 
Tested QUEENS POSTPAID 1.75 


For queenless packages deduct price of queen. 
Health certificate with each shipment. 





Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 




















Packages SUNKIST Queens 


Italian 
Packages with young laying queens: 
2 Ibs., $3.00; 3 Ibs., $4.00; 4 Ibs., $5.00. 
Queens: 1-25, 75c; 25-up, 65c. Postpaid, clipped, and airmailed. 


Sunkist Bee Co., Convent, La.; Tel. 101-W 
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QUALITY QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY 
Pure Caucasian 
Three-Banded Queens Italians Mated to Caucasian Drones 
QUEENS, EACH, $1.00 
Vigorous, young laying queens. Gentle, prolific and heavy honey producers 
Postage prepaid. Health certificate furnished with every shipment, and LIVE 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED 




















| 





Pine Bluff Bee Farms Rt. 3 Pine Bluff, Ark. 
s = - _- pcan 
Canada’s Bread and Butter Queens 
National Monthly Magazine HOLLOPETER reared Northern bred- 
for Beekeepers for-business strain fealians. | Young 
Canadian Bee Journal arin seep, nz Se-Soee 0, 99h 
54 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ont. . 
U. S. Subscription Price, ee eae wee 
only $1.25 per year. Gleanings Advertisers Since 1911 
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Four very ordinary beehives containing four very extraordinary breeder 
queens known as No. B 1,A 11, and A 12. 


Here are a few brief notes from our Breeder Queen record, as a whole. 
During their year under test: brood—clean, uniform, close pattern. In all 
seasons a good margin of honey stores and more than average amount of 
stored pollen. Brood—proper amount for time of season. 


Individual— 


No. B_ 1. This queen survived one year in swarm box colony—unusual. 
Average strain, color, and temperament. 


No. A 11. Produced April and May, thirty pounds of bulk bees. In July, 
one hundred pounds of surplus honey—twice yard average. Ex- 
tremely gentle. Lighter in color than strain average. 


No. A 12. Almost identical record for bees and honey as A 11. Her colony 
showed better stores of pollen throughout the season. A little 
darker in color than strain average. Gentleness, strain average. 


No. B_ 2. Served one whole season in cell finishing colony. Exceptional 
queen. Her line not used in breeder program but preserved for 
future use. 


These were the main 1947 Breeder Queens. Since their year of testing, 
1946, they are just finishing one year of maintaining two-story breeder 
queen colonies. This makes them two years old. It is apparent that they 
will be superseded within the next two or three months. Good queens sur- 
vive two years in the North, one year in the South. These queens have 
maintained heavy production for two years in the South, plus heavy egg 
laying required in package and breeding colonies. Our record also shows 
their ancestry and the record of their sister queens in our apiaries and the 
honey producing apiaries of our patrons in the North. 
oe a 


The Daniels Apiaries 
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The Number 1 left 
hand large cage is 
tommonly termed 
Export cage. We use 
it only in exporting 
queens by _ airplane 
where the bees must 
go by train for a 
number of days af- 
ter reaching airport 
in country of desti- 
nation. Bees live in 
excess of two weeks 
with normal §trans- 
port handling. With 
good handling over 
three weeks. The 
middle cage is known 
to the industry as a Standard cage and usually weighs considerably over an 
ounce. We have declarea it obsolete for modern shipment of queens. 





The little cage to the right is our own Airmail cage. It has almost the 
same bee space as the standard cage and contains candy for three weeks. 
We developed this cage over ten years ago so that our patrons could have 
the advantage of airmail shipment even though it was costly at that time. 
We have a special light weight crating for these cages also. This airmail 
cage will hold as many days as the larger Standard three-hole cage and it 
has become familiar to beekeepers all over this continent, and in the past 
‘wo years thousands of queens have been airmailed to other continents with 
the same degree of success as on this continent. 


All queens one wing clipped half way. All queens airmail, postpaid. 
Four percent extra queens included to cover any possible shinping loss. 
Bred and shipped by a concern who has served you through depression, 
panic, and war. Queen orders will be filled on a twentv-four hour basis, 
within 24 hours after receipt of your order, your queens will be airmailed. 
Package orders will he shipned within a dav or two after receint of order, 
or on date specified. Your vroduction is what counts. Renlace failing queens. 
One or two pounds of booster bees will brine weak colonies to honey pro- 
ducing strength ranidly. Take advantage of late season discounts. 


One of the World’s Leading Strains of Light Colored Italians 


Lot Queens 2'b. 21b 4 1b. 5 'bh 
1-5 $1.55 $4.75 sénn $7.25 ER RN 
5-15 1.59 465 5.90 7.15 RAN 
15-25 1.49 4.50 5.75 7.00 R25 
25-100 1.25 4.4” RAS gan RN 
100-up 1.20 25 5.50 6.75 8.00 


4 
Select Tested Queens. $5.04 


Above package prices include queen. Queenless packages, subtract $1.35 from price 
of package with queen. All aueens are airmail. vostpaid. but nackage bees are F.OB 
shinning noint and are shipped Express collect. It is preferable to shin package bees bv 
Railwav Frvress: however, they can be mailed and in that event customers should in- 
clude postage 


TERMS: Small orders, cash in full. Large orders. 20 percent denosit. balance to be 
received two weeks hefore shinning date. U.S. funds. A 10 percent discount is allowed 
on package bees if shinment is to be made after Mav 2Nth. A 20 nercent discount is al- 
lowed on queens if shinment is to be made after May 20th, and a 25 percent discount is 
allowed on queens to be shipped after June Ist. 


Picayune, Mississippi 
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_Rich’s Leather Italian Packages & Queens | 


Live Delivery Regular or 
Production Guaranteed Disease Resistant | 
Gentleness Queens Stock 


100-Up, 70c Each 


Dear Customer: 

Due to the present conditions in the marketing 
of Honey we feel that prices for Bees and Queens 
must be reduced, although our cost of production is 
still very high. We guarantee to ship the same high 
quality product that we have in the past. We want 
to keep you in business. 





Requeening all over-wintered colonies is of the 
utmost importance at this time to insure the highest 
possible production next year. Do so as soon as 
possible so that the brood pattern can be checked 
before the season is too far advanced. If the laying 
ability is inferior we will make replacements with 
no charge at all. 


In addition to our regular stock we have the 
finest disease resistant strain yet developed. This 
strain was developed in the North by some of the | 
most exacting honey producers in the business. 

These bees are gentle, very prolific, and wonderful 

honey gatherers. Due to the tremendous cost in 
maintaining this stock we must charge more for 

queens of this stock than for our regular stock. 


If shipment cannot be made within three or 
four days upon receipt of your order we will return 
your money at once. 


PRICES EFFECTIVE JUNE Ist: 


Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 
1-24 $0.80 $3.25 $4.25 $5.25 
25-99 Py 3.10 4.10 5.10 
100-up .70 3.00 4.00 5.00 


Prices for Disease Resistant Queens: 
1 to 24, $1.30; 25 to 49, $1.25; 50-up, $1.20. 
Queens Clipped on sent Air Mail at no extra cost. | 


The Rich Honey Farms, Jeanerette, La. 
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Above photo shows a part of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei f 





Italian Bees and Young Queens 





We have open dates for May and can most likely serve 
you on dates desired. 
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Get your package bees and queens when you want them. 


2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
3 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
Queens (each) $1.35 


Large Queen Orders Solicited 


1to9 10to49 50to99 100-up 
$4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
5.65 5.40 5.30 §.15 
6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
Tested $2.00 











Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 


























FOR THE BRIDAL SHOWER 
(Continued from page 353) 

Soften gelatin in cold water, then 
dissolve in hot water. Add 3 table- 
spoons of the lemon juice, honey, 
and salt; mix well. Cool. Divide 
gelatin in half. Blend first half 
with cream cheese; pour into bot- 
tom of small loaf pan or half fill 
individual molds. Chill quickly un- 
til firm. Cube avocado, sprinkle 
with salt and remaining lemon 
juice. Add with grapefruit to re- 
mainder of gelatin mixture. Pour 
over cream cheese layer. Chill un- 
til firm. Serves 6. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 











GRAY’S 
LAZ-LOTZ—Northern Bred 
Italian Queens 


Sudden Service. By Air or Rail 
$1.10 Each Prepaid, June 1-Nov. 


William I. Gray 











\ Prospect, Pa. 


— 











Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 


June, 1948 


Southern California 
Italian Queens 





adiibnneRtiaaidiilidtts $1.40 each 
10-25 1.30 each 
WT - bencicdisiecinsivcs,. 1.20 each 


V. P. Barrick & Son 


287 Ventura St., Altadena, Calif. 
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Now Melia. orders for 1948 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 
Write for Prices 


LYNN WILLIAMS 
Oroville, Calif. 


Rt. 3 























JUNE QUEENS > 
Dark Three-Banded Italians 


$1.00 each in lots of 1 to 10 
$0.75 each in lots of 10 or more 


A. M. Peach 














Baldwyn, Miss. 
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Package Bees 


Three Banded Italians 
The Best Honey Gatherers 


Queens: 75c each, 
any number. 


No charge for clipping, postage, 


Safe arrival and satisfaction 


Hayneville, Ala. 





Knight's 


d Queens 
ather Colored 


or airmail. 


guaranteed. 


r Knight & Sons 
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A UNIQUE BOOK ON BEES 
(Continued from page 355) 


It is a small book, 3% by 5% 
inches in size. No author is given 
on the title page, and the bottom of 
the title page states that it was 
“printed for and by Roel’. But at 
the bottom of the last page the pub- 
lisher tells more, “Printed by R. 
Russel, Elgin”. The type is crude, 
the alignment far from pertect, the 
margins slightly unequal, but it 
is a good job for a Scottish or any 
other boy. The first part from Hu- 
ber contains 17 pages, the second 
part, 61, so that the entire book is 
almost a vest pocket affair. The de- 
fects in letters in the photographs 
(on page 354) are not due to poor 
photography. The smears between 
lines are merely a result of an age 
of 125 years and the letters now 
show through from the other side of 
the sheet. 

Some time when in Ithaca, this is 
worth seeing, and you will find it 
in the safe with some of the other 
precious and priceless books on bees 
in the library. 
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Your Guess is as Good as Mine 

—as to what the future may bring, but in our business we are going 
full speed ahead. We have had all the orders we could fill during 
April but we expect an ample supply of bees and queens during 
May, so if you need packages or queens we will get them to you 
promptly. Order direct from this ad. | 


2-lb. package with queen 
3-lb. 
| Select Laying Queens 


package with queen 


J. F. McVay 


1-24 25-99 100-up 

$4.50 $4.25 $4.00 

5.85 5.55 5.25 | 
1.40 1.30 1.20 | 


Jackson, Alabama 











SOtecataneeteeseeccceee 


Italia 


3 Ib. pk 
4 lb. pk 
5 Ib. pk 
Queens 


M 





and Queens for 1948 
2 Ib. pkg with queen $4.00 


5% discount on order of 5 packages 
or more, and 10% discount on orders 
after May 20th. 

Health certificate Prompt shipment 
Live arrival guaranteed 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


n Package Bees 


Prices: 


g. with queen 5.00 
g. with queen 6.00 
g. with queen 7.00 

1.35 


oreauville, La. 








Prices Slashed to the Bone 


on June Packages & Queens 


We are offering Gaspard’s high qual- 
ity Italian package bees and queens 
at a rock bottom price for the months 
of June and July. Booking requires 
only 10%. Health certificate accom- 
panies each shipment. Live arrival 
guaranteed. : 
Prices as follows: 1-49 50-up = 
2 lb. package with queen $4.00 $3.75 
3 lb. package with queen 5.00 4.75 
4 Ib. package with queen’ 6.00 5.75 
5 lb. package with queen 7.00 6.75 
Queens, 1-49, $1.15; 50 up, $1.00. 


Gaspard Bee Co. 


HESSMER, LA. 
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Berry’s Old Reliable Italian Bees 


53 Years with the Bees 


Booster Package Bees Individual Queen Bees 


Insure Your Honey Crop Add Booster Young Baby Bees 
(90% of Our Booster Bees are Under Ten Days Old) 







We shipped 10,000 packages of bees with queens in 1947 and 
had bul ome complaint as to supersedure and absuluteiy none rei- 
auve to Nusema. having a number of branch apilaries located in 
the North Central Wesvern States gives us an excellent opportu- 
nity to test Our strain for not only honey production but aisu from 
a ulsease and climatic standpoint. In our nonest opinion our bees 
after Filty Three Xears of Selective Breeding are unsurpassed tor 
Heaith and Money Production. Age, Ability, and Experience 


count. 


Packages of Bees with Queens and Individual Queens 
PRICES AFTER JUNE FIRST 











Quantity Queens 2-lb. Kgs. 3-ib. Pkgs. 4-lb. Pkgs. 5-lb. Pkgs. 
1-12 $0.85 $3.20 94.25 $9.29 96.25 
12-99 80 3.00 4.00 2.00 6.00 
100-up 45 2.75 3.75 4.75 5.79 







For price of queenless packages deduct price of queens 





All queen bees we ship in packages or individually are of Se- 
lective Quality. Only those that we ourselves would use in our 
own apiaries do we ship or sell. In order to produce the best 
possibie Our queens are reared in large nuclei where the queens 
are able to start and continue to lay under normal conditions. 
Queen bees going into packages or individual queen’s Wings are 
Clipped Free of Charge on request. 


Safe arrival we guarantee as well as prompt delivery on every- 
thing we ship, whether packages of bees or individual queens. 











We have no disease. Our apiaries were the first in the State of 
Alabama to ever be inspected and were found to be absolutely 
clean of disease. Directions telling how to handle and a Certifi- 
cate of Health accompany all shipments. 
References: First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala; Union Bank & Trust 
Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Any Bee Journal in the U. S. or Canada. Ask your 
Extension Agent about us. 


Oldest Active Package Shippers South 













M. C. Berry & Sons 


M. C. Berry, Sr., Pres. Clinton C. Berry, Mgr. 
Montgomery 1, Alabama P. O. Box 684 


Remember: 53 Years with the Bees gives us not only age but 
ability and valuable Experience. Thousands of large strong col- 
onies and thousands of queen yard nuclei enable us to give prompt 


delivery service. 
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QUEENS 


Beginning May Ist we will have available young laying 
Italian queens. These queens, which are raised in our own 
queen yards by our own expert breeders, are raised from se- 
lect stock which has been tested in all parts of the country 
and has given complete satisfaction to both commercial bee- 
keepers and beginners. 


Our many years’ experience as commercial honey pro- 
ducers have taught us the value of having a strain of bees 
which is prolific, hardy, and reasonably gentle. We guaran- 
tee all queens to be purely mated and to give satisfaction in 
every respect. Live delivery and certificate of health are as- 
sured for every shipment. All queens are shipped postpaid. 


Prices: $1.25 each 
1.10 each 


BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 


Columbia, South Carolina 
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Three Banded Italian Queens & Packaged Bees 


oe 
) 
Full weight, highest quality, prompt delivery. } 
OS eer eerrrne sndsedbioneaaaamacone $4.00 
SG, EN PIII. 5. esccca hanamiinaedusaaptaneeeeacodaucacanast 5.00 
Each additional pound, $1.00 
Untested Queens: 
2 | eee silat tats Ta ileal $1.00 each 
Sen SR Sateen rarer Se A ere Soe 95 each 
ee SR re ree ee eR -90 each 


Bessemer Apiaries J. L. O’Ferrell, Mgr. 


Route 6 Box 518 Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Genuine Three Banded 
Italian Queens and Package Bees 


Quality — Service — Satisfaction — Dependability 


2 Ib. packages, $3.25 each; 3 Ib. packages, $4.25 each 
Queens, 90 cents, any number 


Holder Apiaries 


Leroy, Alabama 


In the mild climate of the deep south 
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A Message 


Beginning June Ist, we will prepay the freight or 
other shipping charges on all DURABILT equipment 
to any point in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. This offer is good only on orders totaling 
$25.00 or more and is void after July 30th unless re- 
! newed by us. We will make shipment the cheapest 
and best way. 

Realizing that our beekeeping friends are in a tight 
1 squeeze between low priced honey and high operating 
costs, we are making this offer to help keep expenses 
down and to help insure a reasonable profit for the 
honey producer. 


DURABILT EQUIPMENT 


Immediate shipment from large warehouse stock 


METAL COVERS, telescoping on all four sides, com- $7 45 
plete with nails and pure aluminum covering, 5 for « 


BOTTOM BOARDS, standard reversible type, made 5 45 
from 100 per cent pure cypress ........................ 5 for ” 


HIVE BODIES, empty, complete with frame rests and 6 95 
hand holds on TOur SIGES. ..............00...ccccscccsssesases 5 for - 








—_ean «= ee ae ee ae es aw 

















ened PRE ee RO NER me 


HIVE BODIES, complete with Lewis standard brood 
UNE 5 ao conte ccc wees tars ec oedecna seen auacs eaccneccee eee 5 for 12.50 


SHALLOW EXTRACTING SUPERS, complete with 
wedge top bar frames, divided or solid bottom 
MN 2 ss cinco cou vacsncsanesuden seus siencatsh eacessukas otis eames 5 for 9.25 


STANDARD TEN FRAME HIVES, complete with tele- 
scoping metal covers, hive bodies, bottom boards, 
and Lewis divided bottom bar frames. No inner 
EO LO IRIN teed re TNE re 5 for 25.40 


All equipment is furnished in ten frame size unless otherwise specified 


Write for Free 1948 Catalogue 


BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 


Columbia, South Carolina 
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PACKAGE BEES 


| FOR 1948 
WIRE US COLLECT for Available Shipping Dates 


for more than 50 Packages. 


All orders for more than two packages SHOULD BE FOR 
MULTIPLES OF THREE, to make even crates. 


All orders should be accompanied by payment of $1 PER PACKAGE 
to confirm and hold shipping date, balance payable before shipping. 


PRICES, Quantity Scale: 1to9 12to48 51to99 102-up | 

2-lb. Pkg. with queen ea. $4.50 ea.$4.25 ea.$4.15 ea. $4.00 pecnemesnee 
3-lb. Pkg. with queen ea. 5.65 ea. 5.40 ea. 5.30 ea. 5.15 | 2" 

4-lb. Pkg. with queen ea. 6.80 ea. 6.55 ea. 6.45 ea. 6.30 : 

Extra Queens, Untested, $1.25, any quantity; 

— Tested, $2.00, any quantity — ie E 

For queenless packages, deduct $1.25. | BE 

Loose queen type (late shipment only) add $1.00 | z 

| 


pees Se 








= we GS DD 














All deposits will be refunded if order is cancelled 
| for any reason. 2 Ib 


Have increased capacity by 500 new colonies 3 Ib 
for package production alone. | = Que 


{ The Puett Company —_— Hahira, Ga. 
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2 IITIT TI SUCRE CRARRCeaeeateecectaccece % TTT ITLL 
Announcing our May and June price ; aces 
on package bees and queens ? |! Ital: 
2-lb. packages with queen .......................... $4.00 : cone 
3-lb. packages with queen .......................... 5.25 = ta 
IEEE LETT ETRE NIN 1.00 : ages ar 
For queenless packages deduct price of queen : 2 Ib. p 
Health Certificate, Live Delivery, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED: cael 
Bozone Apiaries Waynesboro, Miss. : Hi] Rt. 
* seccetecas seeneene® —__—__—— 
4 r 
Package Bees with Queens | 
While They Last | 
Italians | Yo 
1to9 10to49 50to99 100-up 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
3 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 1 
Queens (each) $1.35 Tested $2.00 | 
By Express — We Serve to Serve Again | 
May we reserve the date you desire for your shipment? 0. 
s + ” 
Sunny South Apiaries Marksville, La. C 
B 
I. Clark. Proprietor Rees 
June, 19: 
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Honey Girl Apiaries 
Package Bees and Queens when you want them 
& 
Italian Queens and Bees 
| 1to9 10to49 50to99 100-u 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
Extra Queen, Untested, $1.35. Tested, $2.00. Any quantity. 
W. E. Case, Proprietor Moreauville, La. 
. J 
Production Insurance 
Use Disease Resistant Stock 
: DR Queens and Package Bees 
: By continuous annual selection the DR stock of the 
: Iowa Beekeepers’ Association is improved yearly. 
F 1to9 10 to 49 50 to 99 100 and up 
: 2 Ib. pkgs. with queens $5.20ea. $5.00ea. $4.75ea. $4.65 ea. 
: 3 Ib. pkgs. with queens 6.20 ea. 6.00 ea. 5.85 ea. 5.75 ea. 
: Queens 1.65 ea. 1.50 ea. 1.40 ea. 1.35 ea. 
= 7] . * 
: lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
: State House Des Moines, Iowa 
| a . a 
__ Italian Bees and Queens PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
| Order your summer and fall queens Our Original Mott Strain is as good 
NOW. Be sure of the dates you pre- if not the best. 
| fer. Still a few dates open for pack- 1-24 25-99 100-up 
| ages and queens. 2 Ib. pkg. w. queen $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
Prices after June Ist: 3 Ib. pkg. w. queen 4.60 4.30 4.00 
| 2 lb. package and queen ............. $3.75 4 lb. pkg. w. queen 5.70 5.35 5.00 
3 Ib. package and queen ............ 4.75 5 Ib. pkg. w. queen 6.80 6.40 6.00 
I hides ndiidsccdcisadcccusnintesdnpadnctannic .80 Queens 95 .85 715 
BAYOU BEE COMPANY Safe delivery guaranteed 
| Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 
Ce — 
Leather Colored 
} e +. ° 
| Italian Queens Dixieland’s 
She’ B ° 
aa Leather Colored Italians 
Gentle Package Bees and Queens 
and 6 1 to 1000 
bing -eanes Queens, each 
ie el 2-Ib. pkg. with queen, 
| U. S. A. and Canada 7S ee ee oom, 
| Foreign countries 15% additional e (° | d e 
Sf. Anton & Gee Dixieland Apiaries 
Coffee Springs, Alabama Greenville, Alabama 
Box 193 U.S. A. 
7, 
June, 1948 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 
Package Bees with Queens 


York Bee Company 








1 to 2 3 to 27 30 to 99 100-up 
2-Ib. pkgs. $4.65 ea. $4.50 ea. $4.25 ea. $4.00 ea. 
3-lb. pkgs. 5.85 ea. 5.65 ea. 5.40 ea. 5.15 ea. 
Extra Queens 1.50 ea. 1.45 ea. 1.40 ea. 1.35 ea. 

Queenless Packages, deduct $1.15 per package. 

Prices after May 20th, and balance of season 
2-Ib. pkgs. $4.00 ea. $3.90 ea. $3.75 ea. $3.50 ea. 
3-lb. pkgs. 5.00 ea. 4.90 ea. 4.75 ea. 4.50 ea. 
Extra Queens 1.00 ea. 90 ea. .80 ea. aD G2. 


Queenless Packages, deduct price of queen. 


Enlarged facilities and increased production on high quality queens enables us 
to give you prompt service on any quantity. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


None better regardless of price 


Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. | 
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You save ALL WAYS with the 






STOLLER 54-0 FRAMESPACER 


Spacers 
replaces 






ta 
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Step up profits! Stoller’s all-metal, lifetime 
spacer permits 7-comb spacing in 8-frame 
hives; 8 or 9 comb spacing in standard hives, 
and 9-comb spacing for Dadant hives. Made 
to fit shallow, deep, or Lewis V supers. Get 
more wax and honey with fewer frames and 
less work. Avoid mashed bees, poor spacing. 
Easy to install. Tested and approved by prof- 
it-conscious producers. Write for literature 
and prices. 


STOLLER &: Honey Fawms #173 








Root Quality Bee Supplies 
We have them 
Write for price list 
Save time Save money 


The A. I. Root Company 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 
121 N. Alabama St. 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEFPER” 
Subscription 8 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International 
Money Order for 8 shillings (Austral- 

ian) at your Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
New South Wales, Australia 














With the Bran i te 
rand Capping Melter 
| A GREAT LABOR SAVER. At the end of Brand Melter success is due to Un- 
the day, honey in the tank, wax in cakes, der-the-Melter Grid Feeding patent 
little slumgum to render at a later date. ed Feature. With continuous feed- 
ing the Floor of Unmelted Cappings 
pushes up and holds up the Slum- 
gum accumulation, which is scraped 
off and removed occasionally. 
| While extracting as much as 7500 
Ibs. honey per day, cappings are 
melted with Senior size 
Some years ago Woodman made a 
triangular cast aluminum Top Feed- 
ing Grid. The Slumgum stain was 
dragged down to the bottom of the 
tank with the honey. It was aban- 
doned for the Brand Melter. 
Tests show 1000 pounds of best 
whirled or pressed cappings contain 
from 400 to 600 pounds of honey 
Get all the honey. 




















| A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. | 
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New England's 
S. O. S. 


This service of supply — estab- 
lished in 1906 by A. W. YATES, 
is located for motorists on Route 
U.S. 5, just two blocks north of 
Goodwin Park. As carload deal- 
ers in Root Beekeepers’ Supplies 
and Hazel-Atlas Honey Jars, we 
offer a twenty-four hour mail 
order or motor transportation 
service to all sections of New 
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OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


1 year, $2.00, U.S. and Canada 
Foreign postage 25c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 





MITT 





Root Service 


from Chicago 
In Nineteen Forty-Eight 


Honey Containers 
Plan ahead. Order early the 
supplies you will need. We 
have now in stock most of our 
listed items. 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Root Quality. The best hives, 
supers, frames, sections, foun- 


dation, all equipment, bees, 
and literature. 
Glass and Tin — Best makes 


jars, cans, pails, all standard 
sizes. 

Beeswax 
Good average and Light Yel- 
low. We want it—highest mar- 
ket prices—cash or trade. 
Ask for our bee supply price 
list. Ask for our container 
price list. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224-230 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 














Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
years’ experience is your safe- 
guard. Catalogue on request. 


Dotson’s Apiaries 


3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Ideal for industrial, farm, shop, and household applications. 
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KWIKHEAT THERMOSTATIC SOLDERING IRON 











i 


Safe, fast, 


efficient, and economical because of patented built-in temperature control 


Heats in 90 seconds 

Air cooled plastic handle 
115-125 VA-C 225 W 
Sold by 


Tellurium tips 
Can’t overheat 

One Year Guarantee 
Price $11.00 


Macy Electric Knife Company 


Los Angeles 23, California 


1239 So. Lorena Street 
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G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 


= Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
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SERVICE 
from 


SYRACUSE 
ROOT “QUALITY” 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES: 
Materials are still scarce. 
Order your bee supplies now, or 
send us list of your require- 
ments. We will advise you and 
quote prices when available. 


HONEY CONTAINERS: 

Complete stocks at all times 
—standard honey jars, tin cans, 
and pails. 


BEESWAX: 

With new equipment for 
rendering old combs and cap- 
pings, we get all the wax there 
is—at reasonable rates. Highest 
market prices paid for wax — 
Cash or trade. Shipping tags 
sent on request. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 











1112-14 Erie 1. East 
Syracuse 3, 


Serves You ates 














Honey in 
Lotz Sections! 


Make 1948 
a Comb Honey Year and 
More Profits for You! 


There is a great demand for comb 
honey and a meager supply, while 
extracted honey is plentiful and 
the price dropping. 
We have a complete line of comb 
honey supplies — 

Lotz Sections 

Thin Super Foundation 
Comb Honey Supers 
and Fittings 
Write for prices 


August Lotz Co. 

Manufacturers and Jobbers | 
of 

Bee Supplies 


Wisconsin 





DD 


Boyd 


Recemcesceno 








Glass and Tin Containers 
8 oz. glass jars, carton of 24 ....$ .68 


16 oz. glass jars, carton of 24 .... .75 
2 Ib. glass jars, carton of 12 .... .50 
3 lb. glass jars, carton of 12.... .58 
5 Ib. glass jars, carton of 6.... .45 


All with white caps. Order glass 25 car- 
tons, 2c per carton less; 100 cartons, 4c 
less. 5 Ib. tin pails, carton of 50, $3.95; 
11 cartons or over, each, $3.75. 5 gal. 
tin cans, 2% inch cap, carton 16, 1 to 
5 cartons, each, $6.80; 6 or over, each, 
$6.24. Write for complete list. 

Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York : 
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NCIENTIFIC BEEKEEPING 


Ba Mes YARY 
CW MET 
Send for Lins AL Re tho tis 


THE BEE MASTER 


EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
DEPT. 5, BOX 547+ ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 






















Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 











Quality Bee Supplies 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


Factory Prices 
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Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 
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a 
| Price of Honey 
| June 21, 1948 
| j The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 
‘ | honey packers over the country. They are based on several reports from each state 
j averaged with the reports in the region., Where insufficient information is returned 
' — prices have been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the 
| first figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third 
and ! | figure the high price. 
We shall be glad to have any one who desires to report for this column drop us a card 
! 
u: : and we will place your name on our list. 
é | Northeast Southeast North Central Midwest 
Comb; | Bulk Honey 
while! Table Grade 12-14-15c 12-14-20c 8-13-18c 8-15c 
l and] Industrial Grade 10-11-13 6-15 8-11-14 7-10 
’ | Price to Grocers 
] 5 lb. jar or can 18-23-30 20-24-30 16-22-30 18-22 
comb: 3 Ib. jar (cs. 12’s) 20-23-31 22-24-27 
| 2 Ib. jar (cs. 12’s) 21-32 23-26-30 23-25 
: 1 lb. jar (cs. 24's) 21-27-34 25-28-30 20-25 23-27 
| _Comb Honey $8.00-10.00 
n j | Retail Price 
: 60 lb. can 15-18-25 15-17-23 15-25 
| 5 lb. jar or can 20-25-36 25-29-30 20-25-35 20-25-34 
: 3 Ib. jar 24-26-32 25-42 25-36 
| 2 Ib. jar 27-33 29-33-38 25-38 25-45 
; 1 lb. jar 27-37-45 31-35-50 25-32-39 30-33-37 
j Honey Sales Slow to Fair Slow to Fair Slow Slow to Fair 
, i Estimated Crop 
y Conditions based 
bers j on normal (%) 95 85 90 92 
z Last month’s average prices seemed to hold on the previous month's levels with a 
' slight tendency for the spread between the high and the low to increase. This month's 
bf averages in some localities showed a tendency to move upward slightly. 
j A few comments from beekeepers are as follows: 
¢ From Ohio: “Sold out of honey.” 
| From Iowa: “Movement and prices are at a standstill.” = 
, am From Indiana: “No honey on hand and there seems to be no set price around here. 
ieee The general commodity market price as reported in the Journal of Commerce for 
some 30 sensitive commodities stands at 302 as compared with 295 a month ago. 1938 
NING | is figured at 100. 
ARY CTE ULL ULL LER CELLU LLLULLMCLL CILLA LLG LLCO. CLL. LA ingdrvnvnrtevnete ett 
. a = 
et Michigan Headquarters : 
rans for 
rn | li 
Root Bee Supplies 
ur 5 Comb and Cutcomb Packages : 
Glass and Tin Honey Containers : 
—~ z in all standard sizes. = 
: Prompt Service = 
Michigan Bee and Farm Supply : 
BOX 7 LANSING 1, MICH. 
Successor to M. J. Beck Co. 
Ue TULLE PPE ULL TUTE 
Ship your honey in Steel Drums (no leakage in transit). 
DRUMS FREE TO OUR SHIPPERS. WRITE US. 
ad THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
RE 229 WALNUT STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
July, 1948 413 
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Pat. pplied For 


Shipping weight 200 Ibs. 


The Diamond Line Spinner 


Orange honey producers report complete sat- 
isfaction in separating honey and cappings, 
and the elimination of one man in the extract- 
ing crew! 
Automatic Uncapping Machine, reports satis- 
factory operation at 20 supers per hour! 


One user, with the aid of a Root 


GET YOURS TODAY 


Priced at $225.00, 
complete with motor. 


The Diamond Match Company 











This new knife heats in 15 seconds and maintains an even tem- 
perature by a thermostat mounted in the handle. 
for slow and fast uncapping. Smooth operating in light or tough 
honey. Plastic handle designed to reduce fatigue. 

Price $12.00 


Macy Electric Knife Company 
1239 S. Lorena Street, Los Angeles 23, California 


Weight 14 oz. 


1300 Produce Street Chico 
Los Angeles, Calif. California 
Write for complete catalogue of Diamond Quality Beehives and Supplies 
‘: — an 
MACY ELECTRIC KNIFE 
110-115 V AC Only 


Easily adjusted 





Rubber cord $1.00 extra 




















THE ONLY WORTHWHILE 


QUEEN EXCLUDER 


on the market 





























Chrysler’s All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Excluder al- 
lows maximum bee passage, 
better ventilation, more hon- 
ey production. No wood, no 
sharp edges to injure bees, no 
burr combs. New rust proof- 
ing process. So durably made 
and accurately spaced _ that 
it is permanently Queen ex- 
cluding and will last a life- 
time. Sales increasing stead- 
ily each year. For earliest 
delivery place your order at 
once. Send for circular E-2. 


|W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada — 


Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 


354 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ont. 
. S. Subscription Price, 
_ only $1.25 per year. 


























THE | 
NATURALISTS 
POSTAL BOOKSHOP 


(GEORGE McCARTNEY, F.R.E.S.) 


1000 New and Secondhand Books 
for sale or exchange on subjects 
mainly connected with Natural 
History, Entomology, Ornitholo- 
gy. Conchology, and so on. Many 
scarce and out of print books can 
be supplied. Please enclose stamp 
with enquiries. 


“Beechgrove”, Kirkpatrick-Durham 
By Castle-Douglas, Scotland 
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= 
“ PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Quick Seed & Feed Co 
_ ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
— G. 'T. Hansen Co 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
B-Z-B Honey Co 


COLTON, CALIF. 
Western Honey Producer 


DENAIR, CALIF. 
Snider Honey Co 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Sawyer 
Diamond Match Co 
Hamilton & Co 
Superior Honey Co 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
George B. Wright 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
KE. F. Lane & Sons 


— 
* 


= 
DENVER, COLO 
Bluhill Foods, In« 

_ GREELEY, COLO. 
L. R. Rice & Sen 

L MONTROSE, COLO. 


Western Colorado 
Honey Exchange 


“7 





WENDALL, IDAHO 
R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

A. |. Root & Co 
HAMILTON, ILL 
Dadant & Sons 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
A. 1. Root & Co 
McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 

G. B. Lewis Company 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
The Walter T. Kelley Co 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman & Co 
ONSTED, MICH. 

L.. M. Hubbard Apiaries 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Robb Bros 


2 


y Cans 
Continental 





J 
/ 





CONTACT THE NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Leahy Mfg. Co 
MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Apiaries 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
G. B. Lewis Company 
GROTON, NEW YORK 
Finger Lakes Honey 
Prod Coop Inc 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
A. |. Root & Co. 
FARGO, N. D. 
Magill & Co. 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Bart Mann Co. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
A. 1. Root & Co 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
G. B. Lewis Company 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Western Honey Producers 
WATERTOWN, WISC. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
POWELL, WYO. 

A. D. Hardy 
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C > Continental Can Company, Inc. 
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Containers 


Our fall price list is yours for the asking. It describes 
a full line of honey containers and selling helps. 
Honey jars, 8-oz., 1-lb., 2-lb., 3-lb., 5-lb., 10-lb., all 
fine, clear glass. Included is a new 5-lb. wide- 
mouthed, square-shaped, clear glass jar for packing 
that bulk comb honey that is now selling so well; 
beautiful white enamel lids; available only while the 
supply lasts. - - Tin containers, 5-lb., 10-lb., 60-Ib. - - 
Honey handling equipment, filters, clarifiers; packag- 
ing and marketing equipment; honey signs; honey 

servers. 


Send for free copy or complete fall price list. 











Honey Labels 


Our label catalog is unusual in that every label sam- 
ple is a full sized and separate label all ready for you 
to try on your containers. You can see just how each 
label looks and how it appeals to you. There are doz- 
ens of labels in all sizes, shapes, and colors; some in 
series of the same design for all sizes of glass and tin. 
Included is a new multi-colored lithographed label in 
seven sizes. Also labels for maple syrup and for sor- 
ghum. Free label catalog on request. 


DADANT & SONS - Hamilton, Illinois 
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